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Manners After Church 


PREACHER has caught the attention of an 

editor. In thé current issue of The Watchman- 
Baaminer there is a note which persons in our 
churches will, as matter’ of good manners and 
churchmanship, appreciate. Says the editor in 
comment on the minister’s complaint, “Preaching 
takes a great deal out of aman. At the end of the 
service, if he is a real preacher, your pastor is 
thoroughly spent. It is a poor time for you to pick 
flaws, to criticize, to question, to argue with him. 
Certainly it is a poor time to divert the attention of 
others.” And the other observer says: 

It is impossible for earnest men to do anything in the pulpit 
unless they are seconded by earnest men in the pews. Of what 
avail are passion and solemnity and burning earnestness in the 
preacher if the sermon is followed up by a swarm of triflers 
propounding idle questions? Holy impressions are easily 
dissipated. It does not take much to strangle new-born aspira- 
tions. One silly interrogation may crush a .rising impulse 
toward God. The church should carry on and complete the 
work begun by the preacher. All conversation at the close 
of the service should deepen and fasten the impression of the 


hour. The church should be a trumpet through which the 
voice of the preacher gains volume and power. 


His Perfect Peace 


Nyy tte THE DEATH of Charles Fletcher Dole 
there is at once the transition of a saintly 
presence of extraordinary spiritual surety and 
strength, and, it seems to us, the passing of a period 
in the free churches called Unitarian. He was a 
man above, but not apart. By his other-worldly 
walk in the common ways of the world, speaking 
and writing his timeless, perfect ideals as he went, 
Dr. Dole was thoroughly detached from the acci- 
dents, the low estate of things, and one came before 
him with a sense which familiarity did not lessen 
but heightened rather, that here was one who had 
meat to eat that we knew not of; and so pure and 
gentle was he in his every word, so lovely in his 
equable kindness, so rare in his spirit which was 
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young even to the last—beautifully proved by his 
comradeship with men one-third his age—that 
wherever he went he was one with any soul alive 
to the spiritual realities by which we have our 


being. Here, said the witness of the spirit, here is 


a man who lives by an inner light. All of his words — 


were one with himself. There was no conflict, no 
least inconsistency. His eye and his mind and his 
walk were single. 


Dr. Dole was a scholar. His mind was not only 


rich in learning; it was serene in understanding. 


It thought straight to the better end. He kept it 
in excellent integrity. His message of good will 
was a central, living principle. That determined 
every thought and application of his high career. 
Peace was the end of good will. How he served 
peace our poor mortal ken can never estimate. 
“That sublimity of idealism, indeed, was the point 
at which Dr. Dole represented the earlier tran- 
scendentalism of our free churches. With him 
somehow it seems to pass, and no one can witness 
the scene without a sorrow for something lost out 
of the life of man that we can only trust will come 
again. The saintly prophet who will stand against 
and superior to the world, with utmost modesty of 
person—indeed, with complete forgetfulness of self 
in the impersonal security of the everlasting 
right—is not much with us, and how we need him! 
Out of such a life is the building of the church— 
not only the heavenly temple not made with hands, 
but the actual physical building composed of its 
lively stones, cemented into beauty and sacrifice 
and holiness by the love of the brethren. Peace, 
perfect peace, at the close of life’s lovely day, we 
say to this man who attained so nearly in his 


mortality to the fullness of the stature of a son of 
God. 


Elected a Trustee 


HERBERT WARE, Jr., of New York, has been 

J. elected a Trustee of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
Ine. Mr. Ware is a leading member of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York, which he has 
long been serving in official capacity, and he is a 
member of the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. - He is a gentleman of great ability and 
devotion. His membership on the Board of Trus- 
tees of THE REGISTER is also gratifying because Mr. 
Ware will represent the Unitarian Fellowship be- 
yond New England. It is desired that the denomi- 
national journal speak not only in its columns but 

. in its administration in a thoroughly representa- 
tive way, precisely as the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, and the Young People’s Religious Union 
have long and successfully done. Their officers are 
chosen from every part. At the coming of the 
present Editor to his office ten years ago, it was 
said that THE CHRISTIAN REcIsTER belonged to the 
whole church and it would never permit itself to 
be debased by provincial tone and content. These 
years have been a great decade in every phase of 
the common Unitarian work. We are a larger- 
minded and broader-spirited people, and THE 

_ ReeIstTER has rejoiced to be in and of the salutary, 
thoroughgoing changes, 


No one can truly say we 


- 
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are “just another sect.” We liberal churches are 
a cause, a movement, and, more and more, an or- 
ganization. It is this last essential consummation 
of spiritual power and success that chiefly inspires 
our prayer and labor as we send forth each week, 
on the wings of the morning, the printed word of 
‘the life of our united people—the life that maketh 
all things new! 


Again, This Freedom 


E SUBMIT the following kindly and candid 
statement from one of our exchanges, The 
Christian Evangelist, representing the Disciples of 
Christ. This is typical of the attitude of nine- 
tenths of all churches of the orthodox communions. 
Not all of them would state it so plainly; but not 
one of them would differ from its meaning. A care- 
ful study of every word is wise. Our friends are 
entirely right—we do make a principle of spiritual 
freedom that cannot be shaken. We do not object 
to their saying it is dogmatic, that is, an essential 
which will not yield. The difficult problem of 
church union could not be more clearly shown than 
in our cotemporary’s opinion. It is the hard 
reality. But freedom, of course, is the very enemy 
of conformity. We quote in full: 


Says Tue CuristiAnN Reeister, Unitarian, “We can unite 
with anybody or any church which will simply and sincerely 
agree with us on just one thing—freedom.” 

But if there is to be “just one thing—freedom,” why is it 
necessary to “simply and sincerely agree (we apologize to 
good Boston exchange for the split infinitive) with us’? Alas, 
is not that an aggravated demand for conformity? 

It is much better to make dogma of facts than of a condition. 

It is really quite as dogmatic to demand “simple and sincere 
agreement with us” as to dogmatically require belief in “very 
God of very God, very light of very light.” 

It will neyer be possible to agree on “freedom” as a basis 
.of Christian union, for it would be to encourage self-assertion 
and egotism as the means of harmony. 

Union and unity can come, and can only come by agreeing 
on Jesus Christ. He is the way, the truth, and the life. He 
is the head and the heart of his church. When all Christians 
accept and practice the lordship of Christ there will be 
Christian union. To stand on any other platform of union, 
imagining that this is possible, would not be worth while, for 
it would be union without point or power. 


Getting the Prophet 


ET THE PROPHET right! He didn’t come 
scowling, two-fisted, onto the scene. That is 

a wrong idea. The best thing, the oustanding 
thing about him then and now was his faith, his 
assurance—his love, in fact, when we get to his true 
heart. If he brought bad news, it was because he 
desired passionately that good news prevail. If he 
warned of evil and its consequences, it was because 
he knew even better righteousness and its ever- 
lasting foundation. Who better than Walter 
Rauschenbusch can speak to.us in this matter? 
Some modern prophets “enjoy beating the broom of 
God’s vengeance about the ears of the people.” 
They love to alarm. But of Jeremiah, we know, 
“while he was foretelling the destruction of Jeru- 


salem, his heart was breaking.” When the disaster - 


came at last, the tone of prophesying all changed. 
The point is, “As long as the people were falsely 
optimistic, the prophets persisted in destroying 
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theirillusions.” But when the people were despair- 
ing, the prophets equally strongly opposed their 
false hopelessness. The prophet was always get- 
ting the people back to poise, balance, the whole 
truth. As Rauschenbusch says in another case: 


As soon as the news of the destruction of the temple reached 
Ezekiel in exile, his threats changed to comfort and promises. 
This was not instability; it was loyalty to facts and hostility 
to illusions. Because they believed in the immutability of the 
moral law, they had to tremble at any departure from it, but 
they could also feel its unshaken strength under their feet when 
all things went to pieces about them. These pessimists were 
really profoundly and magnificently optimistic. They never 
doubted the ultimate victory of Jehovah, of His righteousness, 
and of His people. The time may come in our own country, 
when the smiling optimists will be the most frightened and 
helpless of all, and when the present “pessimists” will be the 
only ones who have any hopes to cheer and any clear con- 
victions to guide. 


Theologians and Marriage 


DISTINGUISHED PRESBYTERIAN clergy- . 

man has just decided he can permit himself to 
perform the wedding ceremony for a young lady 
who was divorced from her first husband not long 
ago. ‘The reason he gives is that witnesses have 
testified that the bride and groom in the first in- 
stance separated immediately after the wedding 
and the marriage was never consummated. The 
Connecticut law permitted no annulment in such 
a case, and so the bride sought a divorce in Reno. 
The only possible supposition is that if the first 
marriage had been consummated, the minister 
could not have brought himself to marry the bride 
to a second husband. Divorce or no divorce, it 
would seem that the Presbyterian Church wishes to 
put itself on record as saying that certain mar- 
riages performed in accord with the laws of the 
United States of America are not.valid in the eyes 
of a Presbyterian Christian. 

This apparent stand is amusing in face of the 
outcry that was raised against the Roman Rota.a 
year ago when that body “presumed” to pass on 
the religious validity of an American marriage. 


' But it proves another point. Orthodoxy, no matter 


of how modernist a. variety, finds itself:obliged, it 
seems, to resort to legalism at times. The question 
of marriage becomes not a matter of love between 
the contracting parties, but one of technicalities. 
Was the first marriage consummated? asked the 
Presbyterian. Was there consent on the part of 
both parties? asked the Rota. This looks very 
much like the difference between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. 

Yet there is no escape. If Jesus was God, his 
views on divorce must bind Christians for all time. 
Recognizing that in fact many marriages are hope- 
less, the theologians will do their best to find a 
loophole. But come out squarely and say that each 
case must. be decided on its own merits, they can- 
not. The doctrine of the Incarnation has cut off 
the way of common sense and humanitarianism 
here, as in too many other instances. 

Does it matter what a man believes? This is one 
more proof of the fact that it matters tremendously. 


Robert Lynn Cox 


A creative leader among Laymen 
EDGAR SWAN WIERS 


December 11 is Laymen’s Sunday. 
Throughowt the church the services 
will be in their keeping. THE REc- 
ISTER presents an honored leader in 
the work—one of the twelve thousand 
men who compose the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. I'he author is min- 
ister of Mr. Cow’s ‘chaurch in. Mont- 
clair, NJ. 


HE Unitarian denomination and the 

Unitarian chureh in Montclair, N.J., 
are equally fortunate in such a layman as 
Robert Lynn Cox. His great ability and 
distinguished public service are matched 
by his zealous devotion to his church, both 
local and general. He has served the 
national Laymen’s League as its vice- 
president and on its official board, and is 
a frequent speaker at its conferences. In 
the days before public tasks and business 
responsibilities, national in their scope, 
claimed the full measure of his time and 
thought, he served the Montclair church, 
always fortunate in the rare ability of its 
laymen, as trustee and chairman of its 
finance committee, and as president, and in 
countless ways, being not only a construc- 
tive and creative leader in his life, but 
one of its most regular attendants and a 
participant and worker in all its activities. 
Increased responsibilities of a larger and 
larger scope have compelled the church to 
ask less of his time, but his loyalty has 
not lessened, and the chureh turns to him 
now for special tasks of first importance. 
It was he who, as chairman, quickly dupli- 
eated in the campaign for the Unitarian 
Foundation the church’s contribution to 
the first campaign five years before. And 
as it came at a critical period in that 
campaign, this success had more than local 
significance. His character as a layman is 
indicated in the custom he and a later 
president of the church, both men of large 
executive duties and in need of the re- 
laxation, have of playing their round of 
golf so early on Sunday mornings that 
they can be present at the church service. 
Fortunately, Mr. Cox’s business journeys 
give him the chance to visit Unitarian 
churches in many parts of the country, and 
he has served as an official representative 
and spokesman of the Laymen’s League 
to not a few of the churches. 


FINDS HIS LIFE WORK 


Mr. Cox comes of Quaker ancestry. His 
mother, who was a pioneer suffragist, car- 
ried her unusual vigor of mind and body 
and her keen interest in all progressive 
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movements into the eighth decade of her 
life. His Unitarianism was not an in- 
heritance, but an achievement of his early 
manhood. He was born of American stock 
near Warren, Ill, November 27, 1865. A 
boy of the farm, he was educated in the 
public schools and later in the University 
of Buffalo where, after turning from a 
business career, he graduated from the law 
department in 1898. His early vocation 
had been that of a publisher, and he turned 
to a general law practice. 

He was a member of the New York As- 
sembly in 19083-4-5-6, and was a member 
of the legislative committee which in- 


ACHIEVED HIS UNITARIANISM 


Robert Lynn Cox has ardor, enthusiasm, and 
great constructive power in the progress of 
religion and the church 


vestigated life insurance in 1905, a member 
of the Assembly’s standing committee on 
insurance during the session of 1906, and 
chairman of the judiciary committee. Those 
days brought him into close official rela- 
tionship with the personalities of Charles 
Evans Hughes and Alfred EB, Smith. 
When Grover Cleveland died, Mr. Cox, 
who had found his life work through the 


‘famous insurance investigation, was ap- 


pointed his successor as the general counsel 
and manager of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, an organization 
which he was already serving as attorney 
and secretary. He occupied this position 
until January 1, 1917, when he resigned 
to accept the position of third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. In 1922 he was made second 
vice-president of that greatest of insurance 


companies. His work with this powerful 
organization has been along various lines. 
He organized its department of farm lows) 
and reorganized its department of printing 
and publicity. 
knowledge of legislatures have taken him 
often before legislative and congressional 
committees. The highly educational full- 
page advertisements of the Metropolitan 
Life giving the latest information about 
various diseases and health measures are 
of his inception and prepared under his 
direction. The daily exercises broadcast 
each morning under the auspices of his 
company are his idea and are faithfully 
followed in his household, for he is an 
ardent radio fan. ; 


HIS LOYALTY TO ORGANIZATION 


Governor Edge of New Jersey appointed 
Mr. Cox a member of the State Board of 
Education in 1917, and Governor Silzer 
reappointed him for a second term of 
eight years in 1925. Since the latter year 
he has. served as president of the Board. 
Leading citizens of his community im- 
portuned him to be a candidate for the 


town commission at the last election, hop- 


ing he might be mayor, but his time was 
already overmortgaged. He, however, 
finds time to serve on the board of the 
Montclair Community Chest, and is called 
on to lead important occasional committees 
in the community. 

The thirty-five years such a layman has 
been an ardent Unitarian have meant an 
invaluable contribution to the liberal cause. 
The Buffalo church in the days of Dr, 
Thomas R. Slicer, the Church of the 
Messiah in New York, and the Montclair 
church have found him a tower of strength. 
Whatever he does is done with conviction 
In times of 
difficulty and controversy his is a fighting 
spirit. Generous himself, the problem of 
raising money for a cause in which he 
believes, makes a special appeal to him 
and challenges his energy and his ability. 
He is particularly valuable as a counselor, 
grasping with quickness and lucidity the 
heart of a discussion and stating it suc- 
cinctly and with clarity. “Where Mac- 
Gregor sits is the head of the table.” A 
great believer in organization and loyalty 
to organization, he stands by his own. A 
lover of home and musie and books and 
gardens, he doubtless longs for less 
strenuous days. But with his three chil- 
dren, each with growing families of their 
own, near him, and with both vocation and 
avocations that he loves and which en- 
able him to influence thousands, his rare 
ability and strong personality are finding 
large scope and have both the intensive 
work and the extensive work which assure 
them full and happy and_ serviceable 
employment, 


and ardor and enthusiasm. 


} 


His legal skill and his- * 


; 
| 
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Charles Fletcher Dole 


Great apostle of good will dies, whose best fruits were love and peace 


HE LONG AND USEFUL life of Dr. 
Charles Fletcher Dole, for many years 
one of the foremost figures in the Unita- 
an fellowship, came to a close Sunday, 
November 27, at his home in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Until about a month prior 
to his death, Dr. Dole went about his 
accustomed pursuits. His last public 
word was an address before the Ministers’ 
Club, made up of men of practically all 
denominations, a club of which he had 
been a member for almost half a century. 
The following day, upon the advice of his 
physician, he retired to his bed for a few 
days of rest, and never arose again. Dr. 
Dole was in his eighty-third year. 


BELIEVED IN THH UNIVERSE 


The fine old church at Jamaica Plain, 
in which Dr. Dole served as active min- 
ister for forty years and as minister 
emeritus for more than ten years, was filled 
for the funeral Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 30. In the assemblage was a 
large representation of the Unitarian min- 
istry, with many members of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club and the Association to 
Abolish War, and numerous intimate 
friends of long standing, in addition to 
those of his own parish. Rey. Frank O. 
Holmes, the present minister, gave read- 
ings from the Scriptures and other ap- 
propriate sources, and Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, a long-time friend of Dr. Dole, 
paid a brief tribute to his life and 
work, reading the twenty-third 
Psalm and some paragraphs from 
one of the Christmas leaflets which 
it was Dr. Dole’s custom to prepare 
to send his friends at the holiday 
season. 

Dr. Eliot referred to Dr. Dole’s 
unfailing championship of the gospel 
of good will—a good will that was 
strong and virile as well as kindly— 
and to his true democracy. 

“He was the friend of men, women, 
and children everywhere, the wide 
world over,” Dr. Hliot said; “those 
of eyery race, nation, and creed. We 
know his loyal interest in the colored 
people, their schools and problems. 
Wherever there were people op- 
pressed, struggling upward, his sym- 
pathy and helping hands were 
known. He was never above them, 
but always of and with them. It 
was not giving so much as sharing, 
in all of the beauty of simplicity 
and sincerity and good will. 

“Were we to seek for the one 
word to tell the whole story of his 
life, it would be ‘good will.’ Good 
will—not easy-going good nature, 
nothing soft or weak, but something 
strong, energetic, forward-looking. 

“He believed in the universe and 
trusted it. He believed profoundly 
that a good purpose and a good will 
were at the very heart of the uni- 
yerse, creative, inspiring, giving life 
and power to all. 

“We know that he was overflowing 
_ with this friendly love-spirit him- 


self. Men who differed most from him 
honored and loved him. He bore no one ill 
will. In the best spiritual meaning of the 


words, he was a Christian gentleman. In 
the same spirit of good will, he found the 
solution of every social problem, com- 
bined, of course, with knowledge and 
wisdom. Here was the secret of a vic- 
torious life and a happy world. He was 
an idealist, and gloried in it; nothing was 
too good to be true; nothing was too high 
for hope; nothing impossible to faith. He 
walked as seeing the invisible. Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty were spiritual reali- 
ties. He had much of the old-time martyr 
spirit—an uncompromising fearlessness. 
He followed whither truth and con- 
science led. 

“He was a lover of peace. He believed 
in the possibility of abolishing war. Per- 
manent peace could be won and main- 
tained, not by ways of violence but by 
mutual understanding, righteous dealing, 
international and inter-racial justice and 
friendship, and good will.” 

The choir sang two of Dr. Hosmer’s 
hymns: “O Thou, in All Thy Might,” and 
“O Lord of Life, Where’er They Be.” 

At the church hour Sunday, December 
4, a memorial service was held, with an 
address by Rev. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, 
Mass., who was one of Dr. Dole’s warmest 
and most congenial friends. 

Dr. Dole is survived by his wife, Mrs. 


To Charles F. Dole 


The Grecian sage, the medieval saint, 
These are your kindred, modernest of men: 
In you we see, walking the earth again, 
Keen, kindly Socrates, humorous and quaint, 


Who searched the very soul of men and things 


With swift simplicity and sympathy; 
Philosophy from heaven to earth he brings; 
He treads the solid earth, yet has his ears 
Attuned to all the music of the spheres; 

He faces death with equanimity, 

Knowing the Truth alone can make man free 
And lead him to his soul’s high destiny, 
Knowing that never evil can betide 

The good man, who has’God upon his side. 


Nor him alone, the leader, but the throng 
Who follow him, I claim, nor fear to wrong 
That noble band of spirits free and brave, 
Your kindred; for in you I seem to see 
The sweet serenity of the Stoic slave, 

The Stoic Czsar’s high austerity. 

Nor least the spirit who, renouncing all 
In passionate ardor for his fellow-men, 
Drew men to God as by a trumpet-call, 
And brought to life a nation’s soul again, 
Buried in sloth and sensuality— 
Renouncing all, to win true liberty, 
“God’s little poor man,” Saint of Italy. 


HERBERT H. YEAMES 


Frances Drummond Dole, daughter of Rey. 
James Drummond, to whom he was 
married March 4, 1873. He leaves also a 
son and daughter. A daughter, Katharine, 
died in infancy; and a son, Richard, died 
as a young lad on shipboard, and was 
buried at sea. James Drummond Dole has 
resided for twenty-eight years in Honolulu, 
where he is president and manager of the 
largest fruit-canning factory in the world, 
which he founded. Last summer he offered 
the prizes for the first and second non- 
stop Pacific flights. He has three sons 
and two daughters. Dr. Dole’s daughter, 
Winifred, who lives in Richmond, Mass., 
is the wife of Horace Mann, grandson of 
the eminent educator of that name. They 
have two daughters. Mr. Dole was spend- 
ing a vacation in Canada when Dr. Dole 
became ill, and both he and Mrs. Mann 
were at home when their father died. 
Dr. Dole’s only brother, Nathan Haskell 
Dole, is a widely known author and trans- 
lator of Persian, Norwegian, Danish, 


- Russian, French, and other writings; and 


his cousin, Sanford Ballard Dole, born in 
Hawaii, was president of Hawaii from 
1894 to 1900 and governor of Hawaii 
Territory from 1900 to 19038. 

Charles Fletcher Dole was born in 
Brewer, Maine, May 17, 1845, the son of 
Rey. Nathan Dole, a young Congrega- 
tionalist minister who later edited The 
Journal of Missions and Youth’s Dayspring 
for the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, which occupation took him 
to Boston in 1850. His failing 
health compelled the return of the 
family to Brewer in 1855, and he 
died soon after. Caroline Fletcher 
Dole, Dr. Dole’s mother, lived to be 
ninety-eight years of age. To her he 
owed his thorough grounding in 
the fundamentals of education, es- 
pecially in mathematics. “My 
mother was the best teacher I ever 
had,” he claimed. Her poem, “Four 
Score and Fifteen,’ written about a 
month before her death, was read 
by Mr. Holmes at Dr. Dole’s funeral 
service. 


_ BORN IN 
OONGREGATIONALISM 


Dr. Dole has been his own bi- 
ographer. In his book, “My Highty 
Years” he has not only set down 
facts about his life, but has looked 
back upon it like a philosopher and 
pointed out its motivating principles 
and the unfolding of the mental and 
spiritual outlook to which he at- 
tained. By a singular coincidence 
the book came out just before Dr. 
Dole’s death, 'so that it is a complete 
story of his life. It was as though, 
his task completed, he had laid down 
his pen and slipped gently into his 
last sleep. 

In a few weeks another book, 
“The Victorious Goodness,” — will 
come out—a book of verse in which 
a number of shorter poems are 
threaded together into one. 

In 1868 Dr. Dole was graduated, 
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summa cum laude, from Harvard, the 
second honor man, only two points behind 
William C. Simmons of Newport, the dis- 
tinguished educator. In his boyhood read- 
ing, Dr. Dole had sought out the bloodiest 
of Napoleon’s campaigns, and reveled in 
the savagest of Bible wars. He had been 
thrilled by the tales of the American 
Revolution, and was eager to join the 
Army. While preparing for entrance ex- 
aminations at Harvard, he enlisted for 
service during the Civil War. For many 
years before his death he stood foursquare 
against the use of vielen¢e, and during the 
World War he became a national figure 
in his advocacy of peace. 

After leaving Harvard he taught for a 
year at George W. Noble’s fitting school 
for boys. He had joined the Congrega- 
tional Church at the age of twelve, and 
felt the constant pressure of religion in 
his home, where it was understood that 
he would one day become a clergyman. 
In 1869 he entered Andover Seminary, 
where he found that his orthodoxy was 
already questionable. 

“The strange house of cards set up in 
my childish mind and labeled Holy Bible, 
unique and apart from all other books, 
tumbled to pieces,’ he writes. ‘‘There was 
no such book; there was no use, therefore, 
to cite its proof-texts any more—except 
so far as all notable and universal teach- 
ings are forever quotable. There was no 
infallible authority any longer.” 

Although in his examination it was 
found that he “was not sound on a single 
doctrine,’ he was called to the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Portland in 
1878, where he remained two years. Be- 
fore completing his Andover course he had 
considered going into the missionary field, 
but his belief on fundamental doctrines 
was too doubtful. 


HIS PURITY OF MIND 


From Portland he was called to the 
Jamaica Plain Unitarian Church, where 
he was installed in June, 1876. He wanted 
a distinctly free church, with no bars at 
its doors to shut out any honest man. 
“The denominational trend of the Unita- 
rian churches gives less freedom of move- 
ment for ministers entering them from the 
outside than we had in those days,” he 
writes in his book. He disapproved of 
Unitarians because, for one reason, he felt 
that they lacked religious feeling. 

The only Unitarian minister in Greater 
Boston in 1916 (when Dr. Dole resigned 
from active service) who was preaching in 
1876 was Rey. Howard N. Brown, although 
Dr. Christopher R. Hliot’s term of active 
service was longer, from 1881 to 1927. 

In 1887 Dr. Dole was commissioned by 
the American Unitarian Association to 
preach for a time in Winona and Duluth, 
Minn., and at one time he preached for 
some weeks at Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
was interested in philanthropies, was 
president of the Jamaica Plain Conference 
of Charities, and was active in the Boston 
Associated Charities, now the Family Wel- 
fare Society. 

His relations with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston—of which he was 
president for a long period of years, re- 
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signing in 1916 to go to California and 
Hawaii for a year—he regarded as par- 
ticularly important. He was also presi- 
dent of the Association to Abolish War. 
While he began life as a Republican, he 
came to oppose the bi-party system, and 
for most of his life he was an independent 
in polities. : 

Another of Dr. Dole’s deepest interests 
was Tuskegee Institute, of which he was 
an early trustee, retiring in 1918. Many 
times he was the guest of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Washington, and was 
present in 1922 at the unveiling of a 
monument to Mr. Washington’s memory. 
He believed in the full potentiality of 
every race. 


THE GREAT CHANGE CAME 


Dr. Dole made three trips to Hurope— 
in 1892, 1896, and 1918, and journeyed 
four times to Honolulu, the last time in 
1922-28. 

The literary output of Dr. Dole was ex- 
tensive. He seems always to have been 
busy with his pen. While he preached 
without manuscript, he felt the need of 
doing much careful writing. Many of his 
sermons have appeared in THE REGISTER. 
He opposed the Spanish War, and his 
articles written for The Springfield Re- 
publican were published in 1906 as “The 
Spirit of Democracy.” An essay on “What 
We Know About Jesus?” read at the Isles 
of Shoals, was published in 1908. “A Re- 
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ligion for the New Day,” with a philosophy 
absolutely opposing war, came out in 1920,! 
An earlier book, “The Theology of Civiliza- 
tion,” grew out of a Berry Street Con- 
ference address in 1899. Among other 
books by Dr. Dole are “The Religion of a 
Gentleman,” “Hthics of Progress,” “The 
Burden of Poverty,” oble Womanhood,” 
“Luxury and Sacrifice,” “From Agnosti- 
cism to Theism,” “The Problem of Duty,” 
and he wrote many reviews and articles 
published in magazines. 

For several years Dr. Dole was one of 
the associate editors of THe REGISTER, and 
he was on the editorial board of Unity. 

Those who knew him best comment on 
the sweetness of his disposition, his purity 
of mind, his serenity. Bitter attacks upon 
his stand against war left him calm and 
untroubled, and little by little the world 
is swinging around to his position. “The 
greatest boon for any people is freedom,” 
he believed, ‘freedom to grow, to express 
ourselves, to be of the utmost social use 
to one another, to provide a liberal atmos- 
phere in which every one can be at 
his best.” 

“Faith, hope, love have proved the mes- 
sage of life. Let us fear not as we follow 
the message. This is my outlook as I wait 
for whatever lies beyond. We cannot 
think at all and not think in terms of 
eternity. So it seems to me.” Thus Dr. 
Dole closed his narrative of “My Wighty 
Years.” Jessiz H. DoNABUE. 


The Law of the Good Will 


CHARLES F. DOLE 


The accompanying article was the 
last one submitted by Dr. Dole to 
Tur CHRISTIAN ReaisteR. It came 
only a few weeks before his death. 
In it the reader will find the essence 
of his life-long philosophy. 


HE good will is the choicest gift in 

the universe. In seeing this, in re- 
ceiving it, in pouring it forth and sharing 
it, in committing ourselves entirely to its 
motion and guidance, it is given to us men 
to add to all the other powers and facul- 
ties in us that which binds them together 
in a spiritual unity, thus realizing in 
ourselves, and in other men, and through- 
out the universe, what we know as the 
person. This is human life at its best; 
this is the fact that men have always 
groped after and approached under the 
name of religion. This is our most inti- 
mate meaning of the thought of God. To 
live in good will is to live in the presence 
of God. To live in good will is to live at 
our fullest and best. In doing this, our 
utmost energy is one with the spirit of 
restfulness and peace. 

The good will is more than good nature, 
or a kindly disposition, or a genial temper. 
Good will adds a fresh sturdiness and 
fulfillment to these excellent native en- 
dowments. But, transcending these, the 
good will is the central purpose of life as 
directed toward the growth and creation 
of every form of beauty and goodness, 
especially to the development of human 
welfare and happiness, and most of all 


in our sharing the spirit and the enlight- 
ening truths of good will among all man- 
kind. It is the ideal, too often concealed, 
behind the name of “the kingdom of 
heaven.” It is the most splendid and 
practical vision of civilization. The faith 
and hope of civilization as the practical 
co-operative enterprise of each and every 
man is comprised in the purpose of good 
will. This means the development of the 
utmost energy; it means devotion, sin- 
cerity, generosity, courage, a new chivalry, 
gladsome and hopeful. It means an all- 
round education and general enlighten- 
ment, plenty of common sense, and kindly 
humor, a vast access of wisdom, and 
modesty, taking the place of conceit, ex- 
pelling egotism. 

The good will brings a saner under- 
standing of all the relations of life. We 
begin to see the rise, out of the harmless 
play of the competitive spirit, of a delight- 
ful and friendly emulation, wherein each 
man’s daily work becomes more excellent 
as he seeks, never to trip up or injure 
other workers, but to outdo his own 
former good by a new better. For each 
man, no longer jealous of his neighbors, 
is pleased to see how each man’s material 
resources make up the aggregate wealth 
of all of us, and thus promise still higher 
achievements for the abolition of needless 
suffering and a more abundant positive 
happiness. 

The good will is thus the one oyer- 


whelming power to overcome evil. At our f 


(Continued on page 984) 
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Is Theology Futile? 


A reply to Dr. Bruce Swift 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
Meadville Theological School 


HAVE BEEN much interested in Dr. 

Bruce Swift’s comments in- Tux Curts- 
TIAN ReoisteR of September 22 on my 
articles, “What Do You Mean by God?’ 
His article seems to me a model of fair, 
frank, intelligent discussion, the kind of 
discussion that places the issue in a clear 
light, even though it may not carry con- 
viction to those against whose position it 
‘is directed. 


+ 


I do not wish to defend the line of argu- 
ment which I followed in my article. I 
am still fairly well satisfied with it; but 
my mind is completely open to a more 
satisfying and adequate interpretation of 
the meaning of God in human experience. 
No living mind can affirm that it has 
taken its final position on ultimate ques- 
tions. Moreover, Dr. Swift’s article is not 
directed against my argument as such, but 
is an attempt to show that all modern 
theology is futile and an appeal to the 
reader to turn from it to a “forthright 
rational orientation to environment and 
experience quite apart from worship.” 
My purpose in these few words, then, is 
only to throw a little more light on some 
points which Dr. Swift has called to the 
attention of your readers. 

I do not think of God as “only a symbol, 
‘a sign, or a convenient counter.” The 
word “God” and our idea of God are 
symbols, as all words and ideas are sym- 
bols. But as beyond all words there are 
meanings—that is, persistent experiences 
and mental organizations of experience, 


so behind the word “God” and the idea. 


of God there is the vast Reality from 
which we, religious and reflective human 
beings, have issued. What I worship, 
what fills my mind with awe and rever- 
ence and a sense of dependence is not the 
word “God”—indeed I am often irritated 
by the unintelligent use of that word by 
preachers—but the mystery, the grandeur, 
the order, the bounty, the creativity, etc., 
of the infinite Becoming whose child I am. 
I am not eyen a stickler for the word 
“God.” That seems to me a matter of 
language and emotional value, although 
I agree with Renan that “the word ‘God,’ 
possessing as it does the respect of hu- 
manity, that word long sanctioned by it 
and having been employed in the finest 
poems; to abandon it, I say, would be to 
reverse all the uses of language.” But 
I will not dispute:about a word. For me 
God is, in the language of Professor Wil- 
liam S. Morgan, “the reality on which we 
depend, the ultimate might in the uni- 
verse, interpreted through the highest that 
has come within our experience.” “A 
forthright rational orientation to environ- 
ment and experience,” which Dr. Swift 
calls for, involves for me just that, atti- 
tude of reverence and dependence which 


‘beyond a doubt. 


the great religious geniuses have always 
felt. 

Having this complex of thought and 
feeling in the back of my mind, I do not 
feel with Dr. Swift that the meaning has 
“faded out” of the word “God” under the 
treatment of modern theology. On the 
contrary, it has acquired a vastly greater 
meaning. The God who created the little 
world of ancient thought in six days, who 
revealed himself to one people, who worked 
miracles, who became’ incarnate in one 
man, who foreordained some men to 
heaven and some to hell, who acted as a 
special providence to a chosen few—that 
picture has faded out of the modern mind 
But the Reality that 
overwhelmed man’s consciousness when 
the idea of God began originally to be 
formed in his mind has become larger and 
larger to our thought and feeling with 
each striking addition to our knowledge 
and each fresh triumph of our reflection. 
The trouble with me is not that all mean- 
ing has faded out of the word “God,” but 
that the content of the word has become 
so rich, so varied, so overwhelming that 
I have no concept great enough to include 
it, and am forced to fall back on symbols 
that suggest to feeling and imagination 
what no concept can compass. , 


+ 


Dr. Swift has coined an interesting 
phrase to describe the enterprise of the 
modern theologian. He calls it “theo- 
mythologizing” and rejects it in favor of 
a forthright rationalism or positivism. I 
take no offense at the word. I have long 
felt with H6ffding and others that the- 
ology and metaphysics are more akin to 
art than to science. The truth they 
achieve and express is poetic rather than 
scientific truth. It is truth for the imagi- 
nation and the emotions rather than 
truth for the analytic, conceptualizing 
intellect. But I would urge with the late 
Prof. George B. Foster of the University 
of Chicago that “the freest spirits recog- 
nize in poesy the noblest fountain of 
truth.” Many experiences are enjoyed 
which we cannot conceptualize. Vast 
ranges of our life have not yet been 
organized into scientific knowledge! It 
is one thing to say that we have outgrown 
definite myths, and quite another to con- 
tend that we have outgrown the mytho- 
poetic activity of the mind. Indeed, the 
new conception of myth and its relation 
to the life of peoples as set forth, for 
example, by the brilliant Oxford anthro- 
pologist, B. Malinowski, following Sir 
James Frazer, makes untenable the ra- 
tionalistic rejection of all mythologizing 
which Dr. Swift calls for. “Myth is an 
indispensable ingredient of all culture,” 
says Malinowski. “It is constantly re- 
generated. ... Every historical change 
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creates its mythology. Myth is a constant 
by-product of living faith. ... Far from 
being an idle mental pursuit, it is a vital 
ingredient of practical relation to the 
environment.” I am willing to admit that 
a great metaphysical system like that of 
Hegel, or even a theory of Creative Evolu- 
tion like that of Bergson, seem to mie more 
like an imposing Gothic cathedral and a 
stirring drama than like organized bodies 
of scientific knowledge. Even Karl Marx’s 
so-called ‘Scientific Socialism” has its 
mythical, imaginative, poetic elements. 
But then I value Gothic cathedrals and 
stirring dramas and great epics. The 
spirit of man is so responsive to the 
mystery and majesty and beauty and vast- 
ness of Reality that it needs for self- 
expression not only organized knowledge 
and practical social activities, but poetry 
and drama and painting and music— 
yes, and even metaphysics and theology. 
‘Those of us whose task it is to interpret 
religious experience into conceptual or 
symbolic terms know well how little we 
can hope to achieve in the present state 
of the public mind. We do not live in a 
symbol-making age. We have no Platos 
or Aristotles, no Spinozas or Kants or 
Hegels now. When we think of these 
giants of the past, we feel ourselves 
to be puny men, doomed to see our 
little unifications of human experience 
blown to pieces by tornadoes of new facts 
and new generalizations. We are camped 
on a sort of “no man’s land,” exposed on 
the one hand to the murderous cannonad- 
ing of those who cling tenaciously to the 
old mythology and on the other hand to 
the sharp-shooting of the scientists and 
of positivists like Dr- Swift, who call upon 
us to give up theology altogether as mere 
circuitous ‘‘theo-mythologizing,” and go in 
for more limited but more sure and posi- 
tive achievements. But we carry on at 
our rather thankless task in the hope that, 
as the great ages of human history have 
been ages of faith and of the exercise of 
the mytho-poetic faculty, so such ages will 
come again; and that, feeble as our efforts 
may now be, they may in some slight 
degree prepare the way for the great 
symbol-makers when they do arrive. 


+ 


Most modern theologians are humanists 
in the older sense of the term; that is, 
they are supremely interested in the 
culture of the human spirit and regard 
religion as a part of human culture. They 
neyer turn their eyes away from man for 
a single moment, and do not need to be 
exhorted to interest themselves in man’s 
welfare. But they see man in his total 
setting; they realize the tremendous part 
that man’s spiritual attitude towards the 
environing reality has played in his 
history; they know that all his values 
must be constantly revaluated; but they 
cannot believe that man will ever sur- 
render his quest for the infinite and for 
transforming psychic experiences, and so 
they work on trying to supply what in- 
sights they can to those who are engaged 
in that eternal quest. 
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Liberals of Many Faiths, Races, 
Hear Noted Speakers in Chicago 


HE National Federation of Religious 

Liberals should be for the various 
branches of the liberal faith what the 
liaison officers were for the Allied armies, 
a means of helping the several fellow- 
ships to accomplish collectively what they 
cannot achieve separately. Such was the 
keynote of the remarks of the newly 
elected president of the Federation, Judge 
Roger S. Galer of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
at the business meeting in Chicago, IIL, 
November 18. Judge Galer was formerly 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

The Federation voted hearty apprecia- 
tion of the work of the retiring president, 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Pa., 
who had served from the formation of the 
Federation in 1908 and who declined re- 
election on account of the pressure of 
college duties. The following honorary 
vice-presidents were added: Dr. Hugo G. 
Hisenlohr of Cincinnati, Ohio; Professor 
Holmes; Rey. Charles P. Connolly of the 
Church of the Christian Union in Rock- 
ford, Ill.; and Rey. W. Waldemar Argow 
of the People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


<<) 


With the co-operation of the Chicago 
Forum Council and the World Unity Con- 
ferences, the Federation presented a pro- 
gram of six meetings of stirring interest, 
November 18-20. 

Profound sorrow was expressed at the 
tragic death of Rev. Fred V. Hawley of 
Chicago, three days before the opening 
session. “In my whole life I have never 
known a more kindly soul,” said Rabbi 
Felix Levi, who was called to supply Mr. 
Hawley’s place on the program. 

Five races, and some seven or eight 
religious affiliations, were represented in 
the meetings, and the audiences were even 
more diversified. At the fellowship din- 
ner, Friday evening, at Hotel La Salle, 
there were members of at least twenty- 
one faiths; at the great forum meeting in 
Woods’ Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
twenty-eight racial groups were repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, executive chair- 
man of the Federation, acted as toast- 
master at the fellowship dinner. John 
Herman Randall, formerly associate min- 
ister of the Community Church of New 
York City, spoke on “The Spirit of the 
World Unity Conferences.” “The time has 
come,” he said, “when, instead of talking 
about co-operation, we ought to begin to 
co-operate. The spirit of the World Unity 
Conference is the spirit of those who are 
striving to help men and women eyvery- 
where to so revise their thinking about 
this world and about their relations to 
one another that there can be created in 
the hearts and minds of men this new 
spirit of unity in diversity, this new atti- 
tude without which the League of Nations 
and the World Court and all the other 
paraphernalia, good as they are, will never 


be able to lead us to world peace, world 
stability, and world brotherhood.” 

Fred Atkins Moore, civic secretary of 
the Chicago City Club and director of the 
Chicago Forum Council, discussed ‘The 
Forum as an Agency of Social Unity.” 
Dr. Reese told the story of the formation 
of the Federation nearly twenty years ago, 
when the organizers of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ had refused 
to admit Unitarians and Universalists, 
and when progressive Friends and Reform 
Jews had banded with other liberal groups 
to establish this common platform. 

Horace J. Bridges of the Chicago Ethical 
Society, treating of “International Ethics,” 
explained that “a man cannot be interna- 
tionalist unless he is first nationalist, and 
unless he recognizes the necessity of ac- 
cording to the other nations the same 
rights which he claims for the nation of 
which he is a citizen.” He declared: “If 
we were to have a single world state, it 
would be possible only by canceling the 
past of all groups in which humanity is 
organized and by reducing them to one 
flat dead level in which we would be all 
alike. It would be a ‘Babbittized’ world. 
I plead for an international ethics which 
will recognize that every nation is a per- 
manent mode of human organization, 
which contains values that are to be 
preserved.” 

Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of’ Chicago 
University spoke on ‘‘Making Effective Re- 
ligious Ideals.” He said: “The challenge 
to all religion to-day is to find a way to 
make your dreams real. The church ought 
to establish by large funds great research 
centers; so that on all these practical 
problems of poverty, of industrial strife, 
the church will know the facts and will 
be able to speak with the authority of a 
scientific note and with the fullest light 
possible.” 

“The Future of Religion” was the topic 
of Dr. George W. Allison, Congregational 
clergyman of Chicago, at Saturday morn- 
ing’s session. After he had spoken of the 
prevailing indifference to religion and the 
menace of traditional religion in its efforts 
to control education, he asked: 

“Instead of beginning our religious faith 
with a statement ‘I believe in God,’ why 
cannot that statement be ‘I believe in 
man’?” 


DS) 


Dr. Albert W. Palmer, for seven years 
pastor of the Central Union Church of 
Honolulu, spoke on “America and the 
Orient.” He pointed to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands as an ethnological laboratory where 
Americans and Orientals are getting along 
well in a spirit of interracial good will. 
Without urging radical change in immi- 
gration laws, Dr. Palmer hoped as a ges- 
ture of good will that they might be 
redrafted so as not to cast a slur upon 
the Oriental. 

Rabbi Felix Levi of Chicago, speaking 
on “The Price of Human Oneness,” urged 
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a recognition of the fact that the world 


belongs to man and not to any one race, 


But unity does not mean uniformity ; there 


can be unity in diversity, he said. Rabbi 


G. George Fox, presiding at the Saturday 
afternoon session, deplored the social 
prejudice against the Jew, and felt that 
the liberals were not doing their part in 
combating this tendency. 

Rev. Charles Parker Connolly of Rock- 
ford, Ill., who spoke on “Religious Unity,” 
is minister of a church with a unique 
history. Some sixty years ago a Baptist 
minister in Rockford began preaching 
what was then the new theory of evolu- 
tion. His resignation was asked and 
given. But a loyal group among his 
parishioners asked him to stay and organ- 
ize a church in which he might have 
freedom of utterance. From this there 
sprang the Church of the Christian Union, 
undenominational, of which Mr. Connolly 
is the present pastor. 


wa 


Mr. Connolly deplored the “pitifully dis- 
organized” state of the religious world, the 
“Balkanized Christianity, a thing of in- 
significant divisions.” Yet minds cannot 
be made to run alike. Perfect unity is 
now impossible. He said: 

“The effort to unite all Christians by 
denominationalism has failed. Denomi- 
national invitations are always the lion’s 
sincere invitation to the lamb to accept 
union by the method of disintegration, as- 
similation, and incorporation. The lamb 
becomes lion and loses its indentity. Pre- 
mature mergers may mean intrenched 
intolerance.” 

At Saturday evening’s session, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on the possi- 
bilities and needs of the work of the 
churches toward the concrete betterment 
of mankind, and of the definite things on 
which the religious life of the world could 
be now united. Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on “The spirit 
of Prague,” relating his experiences at the 
recent International Congress of Religious 
Liberals. 

The forum on Sunday afternoon, with 
its audience of a thousand or more, was 
the outstanding event. Fred Atkins 


Moore, presiding, emphasized the thought - 


that “while there are superior and inferior 
individuals in every race, there is no such 
thing as a race that is essentially superior 
as such to other races, or one that is es- 
sentially inferior.” 

Stanley High, associate secretary of the 
Methodist Foreign Missionary Board, just 
returned from a trip around the world, 
told of meetings with representatives of 
many races, among them Gandhi. He 
declared: “Two-thirds of the human race, 
black, yellow, and brown, have set their 
feet on a road of their own making. We 
shall be impotent to stop their onward 
march. Is the new freedom to be brought 
about with our co-operation or at our 
expense?” : 

James Weldon Johnson, Negro poet and 
orator, said: “If the standard of race 
superiority is the Einstein theory, open 
plumbing, a knowledge of bridge whist, 


ee 
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the African falls down. If you make 
honesty, courage, truth, kindness, charity, 
and love the standard of measurement, 
you may arrive at a different conclusion.” 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, speaking on “China 
Among the Nations,” stated that the pres- 
ent revolution was an intelligent move- 
ment for national organization and better 
relations with other countries. “If you 
can give us both love and justice,” he said, 
“we shall appreciate it; but if you cannot 
give us both, we should prefer that you 
take back a little of your love and give 
us a little more justice.” 

That liberal religion needs more emo- 
tion, more heart, was the plea of Dr. B. C. 
Carpenter of the Peoria, Ill., Universalist 
Chureh, speaking at the closing session, 
Sunday evening, on “A United Liberal 
Spirit.” 

“The tragedy of the world is in the fact 
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that we have been waiting for some one 
to come and save us,” said Dr. Carpenter. 
“No one comes! Nobody ever will come. 
God is not going to do the things we could 
do for ourselves. This human world will 
never be what it ought to be until human 
beings stand up and assume the responsi- 
bility of everything that is wrong in the 
world and say, ‘The fault is in us, and we 
must cure it.’” 

“World Peace through World Unity” 
was considered in the closing address, by 
John Herman Randall. ‘To the minds of 
our most thoughtful men to-day,” he said, 
“the situation of the world presents as 
grave an aspect as at any time since the 
signing of the Armistice.” The creation 
of a new spirit which shall make another 
war impossible, he declared, must be the 
task of “education and religion, working 
hand in hand.” 


Laymen to Have Their Sunday December 11 


President Gardner, Mr. Sharp, Dr. Dexter, 
Messrs. Greeley, Bartlett, Munroe, 
among the preachers 


HB second Sunday in December, in the 
ehureh year of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, is Laymen’s Sunday. This 
year, on December 11, men of the chapters 
will conduct the service and occupy the 
pulpit in Unitarian churches throughout 
the country. In other parishes, some more 
convenient date will be named. 

Announcing the seventh year of this 
observance, the League writes to chapter 
officers : 

“Why Laymen’s Sunday? Because it is 
teaching laymen how to preach; it is en- 
abling them in greater numbers to take 
charge of services when no minister is 
available, either in their own or in a 
neighboring parish. It promotes closer 
understanding between minister and laity. 
It is an exercise of the prophetic and 
priestly function befitting democratic 
churches.” 

Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
League, is booked for two Laymen’s Sun- 
days. On the appointed day, he will give 
the address from the pulpit of the South 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in Portsmouth, 
N.H. At the First Church in Roxbury he 
will preach on January 8, while the min- 
ister, Rev. Miles Hanson, is in Uxbridge, 
Mass., on a preaching mission of the 
League, 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of 
Proctor Academy, preached for an early 
observance in the First Unitarian Church 
of Laconia, N.H., November 13. Wm. Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass., a trustee of 
THE REGISTER and a member of the Coun- 
cil of the League, will oceupy the pulpit 
at the Unitarian Church in Newton Center, 
Mass. Waitstill H. Sharp, lay secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, has been engaged for the sermon at 
the observance in the Second Parish 
Church, Unitarian, of Marlboro, Mass. 

Dr. Robert -C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, is to 
speak December. 11 at the Unitarian 


Church in Uxbridge, Mass., in the fore- 
noon, and in the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Mendon, Mass., in the after- 
noon. His topic for both addresses will be 
“The International Mind—and America.” 

Arthur Bartlett of Marblehead, Mass., 
formerly New England secretary of the 


League, will be the preacher at the First. 


Parish Church in Beverly, Mass. At the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Dor- 
chester, Mass., the service will be con- 
ducted by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Frank L. 
Clapp, the lay parish administrator, and 
Charles J. Upham, and the address will 
be given by James P. Munroe of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., a member of the 
Council of the League. George A. Ricker 
of the Washington, D.C., chapter, also a 
member of the Council, will give the ad- 
dress in the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, in Lancaster, Pa. “Saving Minds 
as well as Souls” is the topic of the ser- 
mon to be preached at the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, by F. Burn- 
ham Finney. Horace R. Drinkwater, 
prominent shoe manufacturer, will deliver 
the address at All Souls Church, Unita- 
rian-Universalist, in Braintree, Mass., 
where the service will be in charge of 
Ival McPeak, chapter president, national 
publicity secretary of the League and 
news editor of THr Rercister. Dean 
Harris of the Howard Seminary in West 
Bridgewater will be the preacher for the 
service in the Unitarian Church of that 
town. 


Chaplain Writes Prison History 


Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Unitarian 
clergyman, chaplain of the Connecticut 
State Prison at Wethersfield, Conn., has 
prepared a history of the State’s first 
prison, Newgate Prison, and its successor, 
the present State Prison, which is one 
hundred years old this year. It was all 
published in a contennial issue of The 
Monthly Record, the prison: paper. 
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Personals 


The Cruft Fellow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for 1927, Edwin H. Wilson, 
is completing his year abroad at the Uni- 
versity of London, and will return to 
America about the first of the new year. 
After several months in Paris with studies 
at the Sorbonne and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for International Peace, he crossed to 
England for the summer term at Oxford. 
Mr. Wilson has been preaching almost 
continuously since July, and by the end of 
his stay in England will have supplied 
twenty-five times in sixteen pulpits at 
various points in England. 


Miss Katryna M. van C. Piccardt 
Huizinga of Groningen, Holland, has come 
to Boston, Mass., to study for several 
months at the Tuckerman School. She 
will attend the ordination and installation 
of her brother, William J. Huizinga, as 
minister of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 
Norton, Mass. She plans to. return to 
Holland in the early spring to register in 
the University of Groningen for graduate 
work in English. 


Mrs. Prescott Keyes, wife of Judge 
Prescott Keyes of the Concord, Mass., dis- 
trict court, who died November 28, was a 
prominent worker in the Unitarian cause. 
Besides her activity in the First Parish 
in Concord, she served as Massachusetts 
director of the General Alliance from 1903 
to 1913, as president of the New England 
Associate Alliance from 1912 to 1916, and 
as New England vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance from 1913 to 1919; and at 
the time of her death she was a member 
of the central Alliance Committee on Ap- 
peals. She was a life member of the 
American Unitarian Association. She was 
the daughter of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
who was secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from 1881 to 1894. 


Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daugh- 
ter Sylvia, to John Morse Wells, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Cheney Wells of South- 
bridge, Mass. ‘The engagement of another 
daughter, Zoé, to Eugene Lyon Jewett of 
Fredonia, N.Y., was also recently an- 
nounced. Miss Sylvia Shippen is in the 
graduating class of the Wheelock School, 
She accompanied her father this last sum- 
mer on his trip to Hurope, when he at- 
tended the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals. Mr. Wells is a com- 
missioned officer with rank of ensign in 
the United States Naval Reserve, Radio 
Division. As a radio amateur he picked 
up the first message from Commander 
Byrd in the Arctic Circle. He is associ- 
ated in business with his father, who is 
vice-president of the American Optical 
Company. 


Mrs. George Gilmour, wife of Rev. 
George Gilmour of the First Unitarian 
Church of Denver, Colo., president of the 
Garfield Welfare Association, writes on 
the work of the Association in one of a 
series of articles on Community Chest 


agencies, published in The Denver News. 
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Literary Broadcasts 


Yoicks! 


Once more the hunt is up! 


The hounds are in full ery! 


Tallyho! 


These are 


the days when a certain type of biographer is having the time of his life. 
The records of court scandals and the lives of disreputable monarchs hav- 
ing been diligently searched and made to yield their unsavory details, the 
careers of the leaders of more recent generations are now being carefully 
scrutinized in the hunt for any immoralities which may be exploited for 


the amusement of a sensation-loving public. 


From these literary scaven- 


gers, no record is safe, no life is sacrosanct. The greater the public service 
it may have rendered, the better, provided that the career behind it was 
once clouded by the shadows of public or private immorakity. These 
biographies, written for the most part in a spirit of utter cynicism and 
ghoulish delight in human frailty, constitute the shame of modern letters. 


The Female of the Species 


ROBERT S. LORING 

Top Morurers: A StupY OF THE ORIGINS 
or SENTIMENTS AND INSTITUTIONS. By Robert 
Briffault. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Three volumes. $27.00. 

The author holds that “nurture pre- 
dominates over nature,” that civilization 
is “not inherited but taught.” There are 
no social virtues contained in “the egg,” 
and no “pure instincts” appear later than 
the infant’s impulse to suck. Mental 
ability depends upon what is poured into 
a man; so an “advance in civilization is 
stored mental content.” This “stored 
mental content” must be interpreted as 
far as possible in the light of the past. 
“Unless the factors and elements of so- 
cial life are known in their origin and 
development, unless the motives and pur- 
poses which they have served in the past 
are discerned, speculative thought gropes 
in darkness.” The author holds this to 
be largely possible, since all folk lore has 
its counterpart in our twentieth-century 
civilization. “The record of social evo- 
lution is far more complete than the geo- 
logical and paleontological record of the 
past; its fossils are not odd fragments 
that owe their preservation to a lucky 
chance; they survive forever in the con- 
tinuity of social and psychological tradi- 
tion.” When we ask, however, what 
there is in human nature which operates 
all along the line, it is to be noted that 
by “buman nature” is generally meant 
masculine human nature. The fundamen- 
tal part played by women in relatively 
primitive society, and their early pre- 
dominating influence, has been neglected. 
So Mr. Briffault calls his three volumes 
of over twenty-four hundred pages, The 
Mothers. He brings together an immense 
number of illustrations to show how “the 
traditional inheritance of the human mind 
has been moulded in the first instance, 
not by the fierce passions of wild hunters 
battling for the possession of food and of 
women, but by the instinets of the 
mothers.” 

Animal groups are usually matriarchi- 
eal. The so-called “social instinct” arises 
from the need of prolonged maternal 


A. R. H. 


care; and this, rather than sex, is the 
original source of love. Primitive human 
groups form themselves along the same 
law. The early family is grouped around 
the female, not the male. The practive 
of exogamy carries this along on a larger 
scale. The young male marries outside 
his own group and joins the family of 
his wife or wives. The women remain in 
the same group and hand on the family 
traditions. In this early grouping the 
women occupy a position of stability not 
enjoyed by the roving male. The man is 
not the masterful creature, as books writ- 
ten by men like to picture him, nor is 
woman a kind of slave. Her position is 
one of economic importance, since farm 
work and home industry are in her hands. 


Her mysterious reproductive function is. 


supposed to make her more influential 
with the gods. The mysterious magical 
powers so necessary for the proper control 
of human life and destiny were mostly 
connected with women. “The power of 
witchcraft is universally regarded as per- 
taining specifically to women. The witch 
is a woman, the wizard is but a male 
imitation of the original wielder of magic 
power.” Early man, in order to improve 
his supernatural power, used to put on 
female dress. This, the author thinks, is 
the forgotten reason why clergymen 
to-day, when officiating, put on robes, so 
as to try and appear as influential with 
the gods as are the women. If there be 
a better scientific explanation for the 
robes, those who wear them should be 
able to furnish it. 

In society as we know it, the patriarchi- 
eal order succeeded the matriarchical 
order. The explanations as to why this 
change occurred do not seem to cover the 
ground in a wholly satisfactory way. The 
author holds that the movement cannot 
be reversed, that “women can never be 
the chief economic producers and con- 
trollers as they were in the house-keeping 
stage of material culture.’ But since 
woman was the creator of the primordial 
elements of civilization, society to-day 
cannot well afford to ignore those biologi- 
cal and reproductive functions on which 
it was founded. ‘The future of the rela- 
tion between the sexes and of marriage 


, institution lies with women.” 


Hy 
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The primal , 
loyalties are the love of the mother, the’ 
mutual devotion of man and woman... 
“Honor to the women who can exercise 
their functions as befits the richer and 
more complex, if more strenuous and diffi- 

cult, conditions, which distinguish human 
culture from its beginnings ; honor to those . 
who. can be mothers, not in the flesh 
alone, but in the spirit, who can choose, 
praise, and encourage aright, not only in 
that function of sexual selection which 

has always been theirs, but in the selee- 

tion of what is truest and best in the 
complex aims, ideals, and efforts of 
humanity.” 


Essay, Not Exegesis 


Morat Hero, RELIGIOUS EGOIST, AND 
Mystic. By James McKechnie. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
McKechnie is an essayist, not an exe- 
gete. If one is looking for a piece of 
fine writing with many worth-while ob- 
servations on the problem of suffering, 
he ean find it in this book; for the author 
is an essayist of no little merit. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he knows a 
word of Hebrew; and to attempt to inter- 
pret a Hebrew book without a knowledge 
of its language, and without taking into 
account all the critical problems connected 
with the text, is to be doomed to failure 
as an exegete. His representation of 
Satan is assuredly not the Satan of the 
Hebrew language nor of the Book of Job. 
Satan here is simply “the adversary,” who 
opposes Job by endeavoring to overthrow 
his good standing with God through sug- 
gesting unworthy motives in his life. He 
is “no genuine devil,” nor is he “blind 
and arrogant,” nor “the most prosaic, 
most disqualified of spirits,” or scarcely 
any of the things that McKechnie says 
he is. One may question, too, whether it 
is correct to say that Job was “a moral 
hero, religious egoist, and mystic.’ The 
Job of the book as we have it now is a 
composite character, even as the book is 
composite, and his character is accord- 
ingly not consistent throughout. It is 
more than doubtful whether there was 
anything of the mystic about the original 
Job. That trait was given him by later 
orthodoxy, which refused to allow the 
book to stand with its original challenge. 
McKechnie divides his essay into five 
parts: Introduction, The Accuser, The 
Counselors, The Sufferer, and The De- 
liverance. It is fine writing, very pleasing 
to read, but not very dependable as an 
interpretation of what the authors of Job 
actually had in mind. It is rather what 
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McKechnie has in mind. T. J. M. 
Vivid 
Letters oF A Loyatist LApy. By Ann Hul- 
ton. Oambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$3.50. 


Here is a fine book for Mayor Thomp- 
son’s bonfire. Letters from Miss Hulton, 
an English lady living in Boston during 
the Revolution, actually take the English 
point of view! She says that people 
called Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, 
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“a yvascally patriot and apothecary.” 
Printing that phrase gives cause for burn- 
ing the book, surely. Moreover, Harvard 
has done the publishing, so why not for- 
bid Chicago boys to come to Harvard? 
Any of the hundred and twenty millions 
or so of Americans who estimate Mayor 
Thompson’s historical powers at their true 
yalue will enjoy this little book. In a 
hundred pages there are contemporary 
“close-ups” of the excited state of feeling 
about the Boston Massacre, the Tea-Party, 
the Concord Fight; while the appendix 
reprints an interesting account of the 
morning scenes at Bunker Hill. Miss Hul- 
ton lived in Brookline with the family of 
her brother, Commissioner of Customs for 
George III. She was there when the 
house was mobbed by a crowd that sug- 
gests the ancestry of the Ku Klux—black 
faces and white caps. After that, Mr. 
Hulton did what officials often had to do 
in those days—spent a few months in the 
Castle in the Harbor with warships as 
his protection. We see here the fortunes 
‘common to times of imminent struggle— 
the arguments and counter-arguments, 
charges and counter-charges, the problem 
of how far it was safe to be firm. Opinion 
swayed back and forth; especially since, 
as Miss Hulton says to her correspondent 
in England, “All depends on what wind 
blows from your quarter of the world.” 
Doubtless she thought “Ld Camden’s and 
Ld Chatham’s speeches, which opened to 
the Americans a new view of their privi- 
ledges,’ were giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

There are atrocity stories, too; of mobs, 
tarring and feathering, burying alive, and 
the scalping and mutilating of British 
soldiers after the Concord fight. Does the 
world change much in its times of mania? 
Pleasant parts of the book are the touches 
of sincere though formal piety, the details 
of agreeable society among the best people, 
and of dancing at the ‘Cambridge As- 
sembly,” or the dinner-parties of twenty 
at the Castle. Measles is everywhere at 
one time, chickens are quoted at six pence 
each, and “the conduct of Mrs. S. has 
put her beyond the pale.” It sounds fa- 
Iniliar. Hyen more familiar are the state- 
ments that “good servants are nearly im- 
possible to get now’; that “the wind often 
suddenly changes to Hast and pierces one 
through”; that “nowadays dissipation and 
pleasure, indulgence and luxury are the 
business of people’s lives’; and that at 
Cambridge “there is a Colledge indeed, 
but the Independancy and Liberty with 
which the Youths are brought up and in- 
‘dulged makes too many of ’em proficients 
in Vice.” A little book of reality and 
flavor. W.R. 


Galsworthy 


Novels by John Galsworthy: Tun Forsyrn 
Saca, Sarirus, Ton InN om” TRANQUILLITY, 
VittA Rupern, THn Burnine Spar. Grove 
Edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 per volume. 

By every right, John Galsworthy is en- 
titled to be known as the Modern 
Thackeray. As a social historian of 
present-day Hngland, he stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries. A 
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great literary artist, his skill in manipulat- 
ing HWnglish is only excelled by the clarity 
of his insight into the very heart of human 
nature. The latest volumes added to the 
Grove edition of his works, which Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are bringing out in this 
country, include the three portions of The 
Forsyte Saga, an early story, Villa Rubein, 
a collection of Satires gathered from vari- 
ous sources, and last, though by no means 
least, The Inn of Tranquillity, to which is 
added a tiny sheaf of Verses New and Old, 
Bound in substantial green cloth, printed 
in clear type on excellent paper, and 
offered at a cost low enough to bring it 
within reach of readers little blessed with 
this world’s goods, the edition deserves 
to find a place on the shelves of every 
booklover. Not the least of its attractions 
consists in the prefaces which Mr. Gals- 
worthy has furnished for each volume. 
These have a unique interest, in that they 
both contain much revealing information 
about the circumstances which led to the 
writing of the various books, and consti- 
tute a striking disclosure of the person- 
ality of their author. These alone make 
this attractive edition worth possessing. 
A. R. H. 


Scriptural Plays 


Briste Dramatics. By James Watt Raine. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

A sensible and usable book. Mr, Raine 
has written it for grown-up young people, 
and has illustrated his book with twenty 
Biblical plays. Mr. Raine believes that 
drama is one of the most effective teach- 
ing agencies, because it appeals to the eye 
as well as the ear, uses color, which in- 
fluences the attention and gives pleasure, 
employs motion, and affords much com- 
ment on life. This book holds that in 
Bible drama the principal person to be 
considered is the actor, who may be 
trained in observing, in discernment, in 
courtesy and good taste, in expressing 
natural emotion, even in making import- 
ant decisions. ‘There are directions for 
stage, scenery, and setting, for lighting, 
and for costumes and make-up. The 
dramatic elements of plot, character, and 
emotion are explained and illustrated. 
This seems to us the sanest and most use- 
ful book we have seen on this subject. 
Our only caveat is whether the time and 
energy necessary to present Bible drama 
might not be more profitably spent on the 


regular drama. E. F. 
Signs and Wonders 
THosn DISTURBING MrrActns. By Lloyd C. 


Douglas. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


The pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles seems to think he 
has taken a daring step when he has 
reached the point of interpreting the Bible 
miracle stories symbolically. Dr. Douglas 
has got that far. He has arrived at the 
stage when he can no longer accept these 
stories as statements of literal fact. He 
is ready to acknowledge that most of 
them never happened. Even the Scriptual 


accounts of the wonder-working of Jesus_ 


he is compelled to take cum grano salis. 
Yet, instead of consigning them to the 
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status of myths and legends, with no little 
ingenuity he attempts to draw from them 
various spiritual truths and _ lessons. 
Christ’s turning of water into wine, his 
feeding of the five thousand, his healing 
of the man born blind, are thus explained. 
Although the birth stories are completely 
ignored, an attempt is made to sift out 
fact from fiction in the gospel reports of 
the resurrection. Hence, while this book 
has its merits, it is chiefly notable as a 
revelation of its author’s state of mind. 
To the problem of the relation of belief in 
miracles to progressive Christianity, it 
offers no new solution. The same position 
has been often taken before. But it does 
show how one orthodox thinker has begun 
to feel his way out of the prison-house of 
the beliefs of yesterday. A. R. H. 


The City of Penn 


THe LUANFHAR PATTERN. By Francis Biddle. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

There are novels of many kinds. Some 
deal wholly with incident; others are con- 
cerned with the clash of varying types of 
character ; while still others aim to dissect 
one or another particular variety of human 
nature. Occasionally there appears a work 
of fiction whose manifest purpose is to con- 
vey the characteristic flavor of a certain 
locality or section of the country, of a 
village, a city, or one district of a specific © 
community, or of life in a suburb or a 
slum. This is what Anne Thackeray did 
in Old Kensington, Mrs. Gaskell in Cran- 
ford, Owen Wister in his Lady Baltimore, 
Howells in various of his Boston novels. 
This thing Francis Biddle has aimed to do 
for Philadelphia. And he has succeeded 
admirably. As the story, The Llanfear 
Pattern reveals not a few defects. Its 
plot straggles, lacks unity both of purpose 
and treatment. Jspecially toward the 
close, the narrative shows a tendency to 
lose itself in details. But as the picture 
of a locality, in its attempt to suggest the 
social atmosphere prevalent in the “City of 
Penn,” particularly in a single prominent 
family, with its numerous ramifications, 
it could hardly be better. Anyone who 
Knows Philadelphia can scarcely fail to 
recognize its fidelity to truth. The writer’s 
main thesis is the conflict of his hero with 
environment, the long struggle of a man 
against the clan spirit of his own family 
connections, and against the civic lethargy 
bred by generations of a Bourbon repub- 
licanism, to both of which he finally suc- 
cumbs. How far Philadelphians themselves 
will find delight in Mr. Biddle’s study is 
an open question. But judged solely on 
its merits, in our opinion he has done 
his work exceedingly well. A.B. H. 


Books Received 


Mrs. BricHt’s VISITOR. 
Act. MADAMOISELLE Vivine. A Vaudeville 
Sketch. By Mary R. P. Hatch. Boston: The 
Four Seas Company, 

Lorp Byron’s HuLMnr. 
Elliott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. (A brief history of an interesting Jiter- 
ary relic. A bit padded.) 

Tuy Caut Ir Love. A Novel. By Louis 
Joseph Vance. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00. (Scarcely Mr. Vance at 
his best.) 


A Comedy in one 


By Maud Howe 
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If you send your subscription (a new subscription) to The Christian Century at once, you can secure om 


DURING NEXT YEAR LISTE 


OU of course wish to know what the vigorous minds, the vitalizing minds, 

thinking about the perplexing problems of today which beset us all. For my 

tudes, life is hollow; it has no inherent meaning. Happiness is luck; it depe 
upon adventitious circumstances. If you.are prosperous, if your work is congenial, if 
are happily married, if you have children who turn out well, life indeed seems worth wh 
But when circumstances are adverse, where are the springs of happiness and courage? 
can one keep the captaincy of his soul when life’s common goods turn to ashes? Great se 
are now living among us who have met life on its own terms and yet have gone steadil 
their way. THe Curistian Century has induced a notable company of such men and wort 
to write, intimately and revealingly, on this subject, beginning in the first issue of 1928 


Why I Have Found Life Worth Living — 


JANE ADDAMS - CHARLES M. SHELDON 
Whose rich life has stretched the gamut between Minister, editor, and _ novelist; 
the city’s slums and the seats of the world’s mighty. famous author of “In His Steps.” 
LORADO TAFT CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Creative artist and interpreter of art. Who does Lifetime leader in the struggle 
not wish to know how life presents itself to him? for the new status of woman. 
CLARENCE DARROW CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
Mechanistic philosopher, who does not know Editor The Christian Century. 
whether he has found [fife worth living. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT MELVIN E. TROTTER 
Whose battles for national righteousness have made Famous worker in souls, who knows humanity 
his name a symbol of the best in public life. when it is both down-and-out and up-and-in. 
BURRIS JENKINS MORDECAI JOHNSON: 
Characterized by a Kansas City news- A Negro scholar and gentleman, : | 
paper as “the whole town’s pastor.” : 
HARRY F. WARD STEPHEN S. WISE | 
Interpreter’ of socialized religion and _ A prophet who stands in the racial and 
champion of the underprivileged. spiritual succession of Job and Isaiah. 
U 


What the War Did to My Mind | 


[= IS NEARLY ten years since the close of the world war—long enough to warrant our ni 

taking inventory of its effects upon our thinking. Who of us looks out upon the wor 
with the same eyes that he used in 1914? What change in outlook, in convictions, has t 
terrific experience of the war produced in your mind? That question has been put to a dozen thinkers who, 
a group, cover a wide range of intellectual variety. They will answer it in The Christian Century beginning 
January. Among the contributors to the discussion will be 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK PAULJONES = FREDERICK W.NORWOC 
Protestantism’s Most Conspicuous Preacher. A Bishop of the Episcopal Church who Minister of London’s cathedral of the _ 
paid a great price to keep his faith, Free churches ; famous war chaplain. 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH CHESTER H. ROWELL MARY E. WOOLLEY 
A man of learning who preaches like a Cosmopolite, famous journalist and politi- . College president, scholar, and states- 
Hebrew prophet. cal leader. . woman, 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR RAYMOND ROBINS LEYTON RICHARDS 
One of the most stimulating minds Distinguished social worker, Minister of one of England’s most i 
in the present generation of preachers. 4 ‘ fluential Free churches. 
HAROLD L. (PRIVATE) PEAT SHERWOOD EDDY EDWARD A. STEINER 
The Canadian soldier whose story has been told Known and loved by college students the The immigrant youth who became eniael 


to hundreds of thousands. world over, author, teacher and moral leader. q 


Read The Cheer Centur 


| Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


lyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 


A Year of Thrilling 


Issues 


The Christian Century during the 
ar 1928 will be filled with a dis- 
ssion of issues of the most grave 
d thrilling importance. A presi- 
ntial campaign is on. The prohi- 
lion issue has come to the cross- 
ads. The problem of world peace 
becoming more and more acute. 
fe century-old enterprise of Chris- 
In missions is passing out of an 
d epoch into a new. You will be 
terested in the editorial discussion 
such questions as these: 


tall We Have a Genuine 
Dry for President? 
low Can the Missionary : 
| Enterprise Be Made 
More Christian? 


oes the Briand Proposal 
Offer a Hopeful Move 
| Toward Peace? 
are the Latin States 

Trust America? 
t the Pope Gains Temporal 

i Power—What Then? 


‘he Christian Century, an un- 
enominational journal of religion, 
as established the habit of con- 
fonting such issues with candor 
nd independence. It speaks from 
rithin the church, but its utterances 
re not constrained by official rela- 
ion with any ecclesiastical or other 
Tganized agency. It circulates 
mong thoughtful 
tinisters of all denominations and 
3 read by many outside the 
hurches. 


laymen and. 


IARLES W. GILKEY SAMUEL McCRAE CAVERT 


. | 


r 1928 


ortant books of the year free. Carefully read the coupon in the lower corner of this announcement 


THE GREATER VOICES! 


ODERN SOCIETY is undergoing profound changes. Is the church functioning fruit- 
fully under modern conditions? Do these conditions demand radical readjustments 
ie form, the message or the habits of the church? Under the title, 


The Church in Our Time 


' groups of outstanding thinkers and leaders will present their views in The Christian 
tury beginning at an early date. Note the lists of distinguished writers and their topics: 


The Next Important Step for the Church 
ARLESE.JEFFERSON FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


Foreign Missionary Leader. 


LOUIS L. MANN 


Rabbi Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 


Managing Editor The Christian Century 


Bishop of the Methodist Church. 


Secretary Federal Council of Churches 


ARTHUR E. HOLT 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 


The Church and Our Changing Social Habits 
JUSTIN WROE NIXON RHODA McCULLOCH 


Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester. Editor-in-Chief Y. W. C. A. Publications. 


WM. NORMAN GUTHRIE ORVIS F. JORDAN 


St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York, Community Church, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Do Denominations Hinder or Help? 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Community Church, New York. Lincoln biographer; Congregational leader. 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON EDWIN H. HUGHES 


Memorial Church of St. Paul, Philadelphia. Bishop of the Methodist Church. 


What Salvation Can the Church Offer Today? 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES ERNEST F. TITTLE 


University Church of Disciples, Chicago. First Methodist Church, Evanston, IIl. 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL RUFUS JONES 


Brick Church, New York. Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College. 


FILL OUT ONE OF THESE COUPONS AND MAIL TODAY 


ACQUAINTANCE 


| The Christian Century, 
SUBSCRIPTION 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s 


The Christian Century, subscription to The Christian Century at your regular rate of 


440 S. Dearborn St., $4.00 (ministers, $3.00), and you will please send me without 
Chicago, Ill. extra charge a copy of 1)‘ The Man Nobody Knows” by Barton, 
30 or 0‘ What Cana Man Believe?” by Barton, or (] Goodspeed’s 


“New Testament,” or 0The Outlawry of War’ by Morrison, 
or O)The Daily Altar” by Willett and Morrison, or 0)“ Jesus, 
Man of Genius,” by Murry, or 0‘“The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry,” by Caroline Hill, or 0)“ The Modern Use of the Bible” 
by Fosdick, or 1)“ Adventurous Religion’”’ by Fosdick. 
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Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Cat Manners 


Once there were two little brothers who 
both wished to look throygh a tiny hole 
in a box at the same time. “Neither one 
knew what was in the box. That was 
their ten-year-old sister Jane’s secret. 
She was getting up a show. 

“Please test this pasteboard-box peep- 
show,” she said to her brothers. “If there 
is light enough so you can see what is in 
it, and you think it is good, we will charge 
two pins for a look when the show opens.” 

The little brothers bumped their heads 
trying to see what was in the pasteboard 
box. “One at a time,” begged their sister. 
But Johnny bumped his head hard against 
Dicky’s head and tried to push him away 
from the hole. Dicky banged his head 
against Johnny’s head and tried to push 
him away. They kept up this rude action 
for two minutes. “I am ashamed of you,” 
said their sister. “I should think you 
might at least have cat manners!” 

The boys stopped trying to look in the 
box and laughed. “Mer-row,” said Johnny 
to Dicky. ‘“Mer-row—phyzz!” said Dicky 
to Johnny. Then they pretended to have 


a wildcat fight, but had to stop and laugh ~ 


again. 

“T happen to know that there have been 
polite cats in the world,” their sister then 
told them. ‘There have been many cats 
with gentle manners. You go and ask 
Aunt Ellen to tell you the story of Tom 
and Jerry. When you come back, if you 
have brought your cat manners with you, 
then you may look in this box.” 

Aunt Ellen looked up from her sewing 
and smiled when the small boys asked her 
to tell them the story of Tom and Jerry. 

“Long years ago,” said she, “I used to 
go every summer to visit on a farm. The 
first time I went, I met Tom and Jerry. 
They were plump yellow kittens then. 
They drank milk together from a small 
white bowl. It was a pleasing sight to 
see those amusing, playful kittens with 
their heads together, lapping milk from 
the small bowl. Breakfast, dinner, and 
supper they ate together, and always in 
the same way, from the same dish. 

“In time the good kittens became beau- 
tiful cats. Each loved the other dearly. 
Soon they grew so big that they could not 
get their heads together in the bowl, and 
so they could no longer lap milk at the 
same time. At first they seemed surprised 
when they could not get their big heads in 
the dish at once. They were then offered 
a bigger bowl, but they did not like it. 
They would not eat except from their own 
bowl, and one would never eat without the 
other. If Jerry was the first to answer 
the call to dinner, he waited for Tom. 
If Tom happened to be first, he waited 
for Jerry. Then they took turns lapping 
milk from their beloved bowl, which was 


so small they could not put their two big 
heads in it at the same time. 

“Tom and Jerry lived to be dignified, 
old, old cats, but they were polite to each 
other always. When one died, the other 
died soon after. Those two friends of the 
yellow coats will never be forgotten by 
those who knew them, because they had 
such perfect cat manners. Yes, boys, they 
were brothers.” 

When the boys returned to the orchard, 
they found their sister Jane working in 
the dairy, or at least so she told them. 
“IT am going to put a sign on this paste- 
board box and say ‘DatRy’, she explained. 
“Pay two pins, and up goes the cover, 
and what do you see? Butter-and-eggs, 
milkweed, and cheeses, all in bottles of 
water so they won’t be wilted when the 
show opens.” 

The small brothers answered by saying, 
“Mew, mew!” 


Jane laughed. “If you two have really 


brought: your best cat manners with you, 


you may now see the peep-show.” 

Both small boys lifted their arms high 
and dropped their hands in a way that 
reminded Jane of kittens’ paws. Then 
both boys solemnly pretended to wash 
their faces, cat fashion. 

“Now,” said Jane, “which one of you 
will look first ?” 

“Me-you!’ said Johnny to Dicky, as he 
waved one paw toward the hole in the 
box. 


Gentian 
By Kate L. Brown 
In spring I found the violet 
And rosy mayflowers sweet ; 
And next, white-fingered daisy 
Was curtseying at my feet. 


Then wild rose swung her censer; 
And, in a secret hour, 

The lonely meadows flamed abroad 
With gorgeous cardinal flower. 

Soon goldenrod close followed, 
And aster’s gentle eye; 

Now withered leaves and dying sod 
Beneath a somber sky. 


I start—among the grasses 
What eyes of heaven-blue gleam, 
All darkly fringed with lashes 
Beside the quiet stream ! 


Oh, glance of true affection— 
The gentian still is here! 
The promise set ’mid fading, 
The darling of the year! 


Sentence Sermon 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
And all things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 
—Mrs. O. F. Alewander. 
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“Me-you!’ Dicky replied, as he waved 
his paw toward the box. 

They kept up this foolishness until 
Jane said, “Johnny, you may look in first, 
and do not tell what you see!” 

Johnny looked and laughed. Then 
Dicky looked. “It is a picture of Tom 
and Jerry and their little bowl, and the 
picture was cut out of a newspaper,’ he 
explained. “You ought to charge three 
pins to see it. Two is too cheap! Purr— 
purr—purr !”’ 

“Since you have stopped being rude and 
are so good and polite,’ Jane said then, 
“T am going to let you two be the pinners. 
Johnny may stay outside the gate and 
give the children their pins for money, 
and Dicky may be the pin collector in- 
side. We will have a lot of fun. Now 
will you two remember your Tom and 
Jerry manners when the children come?’ 

Johnny scrubbed his face again, Dicky 
scrubbed his face again, cat fashion, and 
they both began to sing, ‘Purr—purr— 
purr !” 

The children who flocked to the show 
said that it was more fun than a real 
party with cake and pink ice-cream. But 
not one of them found out, until “going 
home” time, why Johnny and Dicky played 
that they were polite cats all the after- 
noon. “Purr—purr—purr !” 


, [All rights reserved] 


te 
The Little Blue Tree Climber 


Once there was a little boy who was 
so happy he hardly knew day from night 
or night from day. He had lived in the 
city all his life except when he had gone 
visiting his grandfather and his grand- 
mother in the country. The little boy’s 
name was Jackie. He was seven year's 
old. 

The reason he was so happy was be- 
cause he changed living places. His 
father had bought some land in a lovely 
village. The land was a big apple-orchard 
that used to be part of Mr. Joshua Peter- 
kin’s farm. Along one side of the old 
apple-orchard was a pretty village street. 
Jackie’s father built a new house with 
many rooms in it, facing the street. 

The little girl whose name was Julie 
lived in the cottage across the road. 

When the house was finished, Jackie 
moved in with his family. The very next 
day school began. 

That morning at peep of day Jackie 
asked his mother if it was time to get up 
and put on his overalls. He was up then 
looking out of the window at the lovely 
trees and blue sky. 

Jackie’s mother made her little boy go 
back to sleep. When it was time for the 
family to get up and have breakfast, 
Jackie said, “Please may I put on my new 
overalls and play until it is time for 
school?” 

“Yes, dear,” his mother answered, “but 
when I call you, you must come and get 
cleaned up and your clothes changed.” 

“T don’t want to go to school,’ Jackie 
told her. “I do not know any of the boys 
here and I would rather stay at nome 
and play.” 


His mother only laughed. “Of course 
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you are going to school,’ she answered. 
“Now run along and have a good time in 
the orehard until I call you. Then come 
quickly.” 

At half-past eight, when the first bell 
rang, Jackie’s mother called him. “Come 
now and get dressed for school,” said she. 
“You must wash your face and comb your 
hair.” 

“In a minute,” Jackie answered. 

Jackie’s minute, that time, was almost 
half an hour. The school-bell was ringing 
when he went in the house. He was sur- 
prised at the way time had flown. 

“T guess I will have to stay home this 
morning. I am too late. I can’t get 
ready now.” 

“Go to school just as you are,” 
Jackie’s mother. 

“But—but—but,” Jackie began, as he 
looked at his new blue overalls and bare 
feet. One sleeve of his blue blouse was 
torn in ribbons that flapped. 

‘Mo not stop to talk. Go straight to 
school,” his mother told him. 

Jackie went. He was glad that his 
mother advised him to go to a new school 
with hair uncombed, a dirty face, a soiled, 
torn blouse, blue overalls, and bare feet. 
- Tt was lots of fun. He had always told 
his mother it was silly tomake small boys 
wash their faces so often and get scrubbed 
behind their ears, and let their mothers 
see their finger-nails, and all such foolish- 
ness. Jackie was so happy he bounded 
along toward the schoolhouse lik? a rubber 
ball. He was only half a minute late. 

“Who is this little boy?’ the teacher 
asked, as Jackie walked in, out of breath 
and smiling. 

The children all turned to look at him. 
Jackie suddenly felt bashful. 

“What is your name, little boy?’ the 
teacher asked kindly. “Come up here to 
the desk, if you please.” 

Jackie walked to the teacher’s desk, but 
he could not speak. A boy on a back seat 
spoke for him. 

“T think he is one of those little Italians 
from over across the track,” said he. He 
meant it, too. 

Jackie turned and stared, and the chil- 
dren laughed so loud the teacher had to 
rap for order. Jackie’s hair stood straight 
up in three places on top of his head. His 
face was streaked with black, and his 
little blue blouse was ragged. The pockets 
of his overalls were stuffed with small 
apples. Before he could say a word, an- 
other boy spoke. 

“T know him, teacher,’ said the boy. 
“He is that queer little blue tree climber 
‘we were telling you about that we saw 
in the old Peterkin orchard! Don’t you 
remember we told you we saw a funny 
little boy that was climbing up one apple- 
tree and down it, and up another apple- 
tree and down it, and up—” 

“That will do,’’ warned the teacher. 

She sent Jackie to the pump to wash 
his face and hands. When he came back, 
the children all laughed at him again be- 
cause he had washed only the middle of 
his face, and so he looked funnier than 
ever. He told the teacher his name and 
who his family was, but at first she could 
not believe it. 
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“You do not look as if you belong to 
your father and mother,’ said she, ‘and 
I hope you will never come to school again 
without first washing your face and hands 
and combing your hair!” 

It was bad enough to have the teacher 
speak to him like that, but at recess little 
Jackie wished that he was big enough to 
fight every big boy in school. They called 
him the “queer little blue tree climber” and 
teased him until he dug his toes in the 
dust and didn’t know what to do. 

Little blue-eyed Julie took his part. 

“You just let him alone,’ she said to 
the big boys. “He just moved here from 
the city. Maybe all boys go to school in 
their play clothes in the city. He is. good- 
looking in the face, and if you don’t let 
Jackie alone I won’t like one of you ever 
again for a week!” 

“Oh, come on, let’s play tag,’ one of 
the big boys said then. “Julie is it! 
Come on, Jackie, let’s see how fast you 
can run!” 

When school was out at noon, Jackic 
intended to run home like the wind, but 
when he saw Julie crying he waited to 
see what was the matter. 

“Her kitten has climbed that slim little 
tree and the big boys won’t go after it. 
They would rather tease her,” a thin 
little girl told him. 

Quick as a flash Jackie climbed that 
tree to the tip-top, and down he came 
with Julie’s scared kitten. 

“J like you Jackie,” Julie said when 
she took her pet, “I like you even if you 
do come to school looking so funny!” 

Jackie ran then like the wind. He 
begged his mother to help him get ready 
for school that noon, so he would look 
like her little boy while he was in school, 
and not like the queer little blue tree 
climber he liked to be when he was out 
of school. 

She did help him. She kissed him too, 
even though she laughed. 


[All rights reserved] 


25,000,000 School Children 


Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the 
Division of Statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Education, says that the United 
States is now spending each year nearly 
two and a half billion dollars for the 
education of children in its public schools. 
Dr. Phillips estimates that of the thirty 
million children of public school age, about 
two and a half million boys and girls, be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and seventeen, 
are not attending school. About two and 
a half million go to private schools, thus 
leaving the total attending public schools 
at about twenty-five million. Of these, 
four million are high-school students. 
Whereas twenty years ago they were al- 
most unknown, there are now 1,200 junior 
high schools in the United States. The 
cost of education varies in different parts 
of the country. Whereas in some com- 
munities the average cost for each child 
is as low as from thirty to forty dollars, 
in others it runs as high as one hundred 
and seventy-five. Dr. Phillips fixes the 
average cost throughout the United States 
at one hundred dollars for each child. 
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MARJORIE DILLON 
A Preference 


I wish that turkey had a lot 
Of drumsticks—oh, a dozen; 

For that is what we children like, 
And every little cousin. 


I wish he hadn’t any neck; 
Sometime a powerful wizard 
Will give a gobbler pulley-bones 
Instead of back and gizzard! 


Of course I'll take what I can get, 
And won’t complain a speck! 

But still—a drumstick always eats 
Much better than a neck! 


Skaters 


Muffled and snug from head to toe, 
Over the gleaming ice we go! 

Swift as swallows we dart away, 
Braving the tingling winter day. 


Chill and gray is the leaden sky; 
Cheeks glow red as we wheel and fly. 
Jolly crowd, and the ice is great! 
Oh, don’t miss it! Come on and skate! 


December 
MARJORIE DILLON 


December is the giving month: 
It’s jolliest, because 

It gives us snow, and, best of all, 
It gives us Santa Claus. 


December comes all holly-wreathed, 
While sleigh-bells gayly chime; 

December’s gift to all the world 
Is merry Christmas time. 


Uplift of Art 


In a recent address at Pittsburgh, in 
celebration of the founding of the Carnegie 
Institute, and the opening there of the 
International Art Exhibition, President 
Coolidge said: 

“Tt is a fundamental principle of our 
institutions that freedom, education, and 
wealth are not to be reserved for the few, 
but are to be reached through equal oppor- 
tunity, which is open to all. Truth and 
beauty are inseparably related. A general 
contemplation of fine paintings cannot fail 
to provide an inspiration which will result 
in the improvement of the character of the 
people. It is for this reason that the 
painter and the founder of art galleries 
rank high as public benefactors. They 
raise people to a spiritual level which they 
could not otherwise attain.” 


A’ Never-Ending Job 


Many of the steeple-jack painters now’ 
working on the bridge over the Firth of 
Forth have been employed on the same job 
since 1890, the year the bridge opened. 
For it takes three years to paint the 
bridge, which is about four miles long 
and made principally of steel (the area to 
be painted being the equivalent of 135 
acres) ; and as soon as the job is done, it 
is time to begin all over again. As trains 
cross the bridge at intervals of five or ten 
minutes, a motor launch constantly patrols 
the waters below, on the lookout for any 
painter jarred from his perch. 
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Meadville Students in Field Work 


At Lincoln Center, in church schools and suburban 
parishes—Rev. John H. Taylor in 
pulpit of Jasper Douthit 


LTHOUGH seriously hampered by in- 
ability to assemble its entire library 
within its present temporary quarters, the 
Meadville Theological School has entered 
upon its second year in Chicago, Ill., with 
the resolve to make the best of inude- 
quate facilities and “to . attain results 
which will justify its forthcoming appeal 
for a much needed library and lecture 
room building. 

In accordance with the scheme of field 
work developed last year, each student of 
Meadville is assigned to duties in the Uni- 
tarian churches and social institutions of 
Chicago and vicinity. The first stage con- 
sists in boy club work, most of which is 
done at Lincoln Center, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’s creation and memorial. Three 
students are there this year, Kenneth G. 
Haycock serving as general supervisor of 
elub work and dramatic activities, John 
Hartwell as director of the orchestra, and 
Louis EB. Hosch as assistant in the men 
and boy’s department. 

The second stage of the field work con- 
sists in church school and young people’s 
activities; and in this field Alfred W. 
Hobart and Chester F. Eicher are working 
with Rey. Fred Merrifield at All Souls 
Church, Paul G. Roofe with Rev. David 
R. Williams at the Third Church, Philip 
M. Petursson at Unity Church, and Robert 
C. Withington with Rey. Von Ogden Vogt 
at the First Church. 

An opportunity for the field work de- 
partment came when Dr. Preston Bradley 
of the People’s Church asked Professor 
Lyttle to supervise the reconstruction of 
the People’s Church School of Religion. 
As a means to this end, Melvin Welke was 
made director of the school, and a 
thorough revision of curriculum and re- 
classification of students, as well as revi- 
sion of the junior church service, have 
been carried out. A like appeal was made 
by the church school faculty in Milwaukee, 
and similar advice given. 

The third stage of field work experience 
consists in taking entire charge of a sub- 
urban church. In this capacity Robert 
Richardson is serving the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Hobart, Ind., where the Alliance, 
working under the leadership of Mrs. John 
Woods, has entirely redecorated and re- 
carpeted the building. W. Frank Swift 
and Ransom F. Carver have been placed 
in charge of the historic Unitarian Church 
in Geneva, Ill., and Rev. John H. Taylor 
has taken charge of the church of Jasper 
Douthit in Shelbyville, Ill. Reports from 
all the institutions served by the students 
indicate a year of good results. 

Students entered in the autumn were 
Dorothy Dean Hopkins, A.B., of Canton, 
Mo., for the parish assistant course; 
Robert C. Withington, of Cambridge, 
Mass., for the regular ministerial course; 
Louis E. Hosch, of Louisville, Ky., for 
the probationary course of college prep- 
aration; John Henkin Taylor, A.B., B.D., 


from. the Episcopal-Diocese of St. Louis,- 


for the S.T.M. degree in religious edu- 
cation. 

The school rejoices in the addition of 
Mrs. U. O. B. Wingate of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to its staff as hostess and steward. Mrs. 
Whitmore, the former hostess, after five 
years of able service, has taken the posi- 
tion of hostess in a large new dormitory 
for women which is situated near the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

It is a source of deep regret that the 
state of Prof. Clayton R. Bowen’s health 
has required that he suspend teaching for 
this quarter and recuperate at Gould 
Farm in the Berkshires, where all friends 
of the school unite in the hope that his 
health will speedily be restored. 

In addition to the newcoming students, 
there are at present enrolled at the school, 
Alfred W. Hobart, Geza Lorinezi, Carl 
Rautzenberg, W. Frank Swift, graduate 
students; Chester F. Eicher, A.B., Paul 
G. Roofe, A.B., Ransom F. Carver, A.B., 
Robert D. Richardson, A.B., middlers; 
Melvin L. Welke, Ph.B., junior; Philip M. 
Petursson, unclassified; John Hartwell, 
Kenneth G. Haycock, collegiate. 
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Hancock County Federation 


Mrs. D. E. Brown of the First Unitarian - 


Church in Ellsworth, Me., represented Uni- 
tarians in a discussion of “Denominational 
Viewpoints and Activities” at the meeting 
November 14 of the Hancock County 
Federation of Churches, an informal, non- 


‘delegate body for the consideration of 


common interests. The meeting was held 
in the Ellsworth church. Mrs. Brown 
spoke of the Unitarian viewpoint on 
“Missions.” Rey. Charles G. Girelius, 
minister of the church, is chairman of the 
Program Committee of the Federation. 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, and 
Methodist churches are also members of 
the Federation. There are no creedal 
limitations, and perfect freedom of utter- 
ance is recognized. 


Over WEAR, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sunday morning services from December 
4 to December 25 at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Cleveland, Ohio, are being 
broadcast from station WEAR. The sery- 
ice is at 11 o’clock. 


PortLtanp, Mr.—In a series of articles 
in The Express, written by ministers of 
various denominations in the city on the 
viewpoints of their fellowships, Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman of the First Parish sets 
forth the principles of the Unitarian 
ehurches. Over this the editors wrote the 
head: “Freedom in Beets Basis of 
Unitarianism.” - 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


May 11. Society in Littleton, Mass...... $3.00 
11. Society in Watertown, Mass.... 5.00 
11. Society in Cleveland, Ohio..... 1,200.00 
12. Society in Barre, Mass..... aed 1.00 
12. a ee T. Chase, Cambridge, 

NSNGARdoncargsooseeoc 10.00 
12. Mrs. uM L. Hawley, pepe sane 
13. peels in Charlestown, N.H... 5.00 
138. Society in Farmington, Maine. 10.00 
14, Society in Angora, Minn.. aia 10.00 
14. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa. 10.00 
17. Second Congregational So 
Northampton, Mass. ... 22.00 
17, Society in Manchester, N.H 50.00. 
17. Associate Members ....... 24.50 
19. Society in Jamestown, N.Y. 1.00 
23. Society in Franklin, N.H.. 2.00 
23. Society in Attleboro, Mas 25.00 
25. Society in Summit, N-J.. 50.00 
26. Miss Harriet L. Crosby, Methuen, 
Wass2 i. nas gisislacstoreeicisn ala eae 5.00 
28. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass... 100.00 
28. Sunday-school, Gardner, Mass... 5.00 
31. Associate Members ........... 6 9.50 

June 1. Kenneth Garrell, Bremen, Ind... 5.00 

8. Miss Helen Cheever, ‘“‘The Lud- 

low,” Boston, Mass.......... 50.00 
8. Unitarian Society of German- 

town, Philadelphia, Pa....... 5.00 
10. Society in Concord, N.H....... 6.25 
10. Mrs. H. T. Boutwell, «Ferris- 

args CVE aie orators vastolestetetele 10.00 
20. Society in Portland, Ore........ 7.50 
21. Society in Dover, Mass......... 15.00 


24, George W. Rutledge, Scranton, 
BPA «leone njalcltless\s catele eleva 20.00 


29. Associate Members ............ 10.00 
30. Society in Erie, Pa............ 10.25 
July 1. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Bingham- 
On, INV. cihe ists sisic <isinalare ites 10.00 
5. Avery Hibner, Maybell, Golo. ate 5.00 
11. Miss Olive Leonard, West Salem, 
TWHd.) sare iaipieds folate, oielota eae velar eerie 2.00 
11. Irving L. Vogel, New York City, 
N.Y., to create a life member- 
Rinvfe), Wen Goran cd onanbes ceo eA" 50.00 
20. The Community Church, po 
phis;, ‘Tenn .tatan oi. aarentrccte 10.00 
22. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.. 2.00 
23. Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, Masai: <c\.jcjcies + satelels 5.00 
30. Associate Members ........... 7.00 
Aug. 22. Brunswick, Maine, Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance .......0see00. 18.82 
27. Society in Warwick, Mass...... 14.50 
Sept. 1. Associate Members ............ 9.00 
7. The Community Church, New 
York, : City, “NuYicies serebins akin 66.00 
20. William C. Lee, Washington, 
De piace ohiccie tietevceminre sian mae 10.00 
Oct. 1. Associate Members ...........- 5.00 
1. Society in Petersham, Mass., to 
ereate a life membership.... 50.00 
1. Society in Petersham, Mass.... 5.00 
4. Society in Sullivan, Maine.... 5.00 
8. Dana _ B. Whittemore, South 
Eyndeboro, (NiH. a. cnn amieenes 5.00 
10. Mrs. M. L. Hawley, Bingham- 
POM, Ne Mawnetiees bia cioalercohreiaes 5.00 
19. Kennebunk, Maine, Branch Wo- 
men’s. Alliance: .c.c.0.ec.00s 10.00 
25. Mrs. Charlotte KE, Stratton, 
Suffern, INGNG: et.ccspas acne 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
May 11. Society in Rutherford, N.J..... 6.05 
June 10. Sunday-school, Wrens Mass.. 5.00 
13. Society in Concord, N.H........ 25.00 
30. Income Hollis Street Sicade 
Bund CNOsedapinerye see 80.00 
July 1. Society in Lynn, Mass.. 54,23 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIDNTY 


May 12. First Church School, Salem, 
SBS Aide cleat ase emilee e 5.00 
16. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, 
i WASH teeters eisss c,tlare, s stare ielois 1.00 
25. Sunday-school, Beverly, Mass.. 25.00 
June 14. Sunday-school, Second Church, 
Salem Massy a te eros iNe elaleleveie 20.00 
Sept. 17. Sunday-school, Lynn, Mass..... 10.00 
$2,167.60 
Henry H. Fuuter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Anpover, N.H.—Members of Proctor 


Academy are canvassing the town and 
school in the annual Red Cross roll eall. 


ae 
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After the Mission, a Building Committee 


Trenton Church, “energized,” plans follow-up of 
League’s meetings— Dr. Westwood also 
at Taunton and Lynchburg 


7 HE most significant paragraph describ- 
} ing the preaching mission of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, held November 
13-20 in Trenton, N.J., comes to hand 
with only one adjective in it—“definite,” 
which occurs twice, and one adverbial 
form—‘“at once.” It comes from Roscoe 
L. West, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New Jersey and a leader in the 
Trenton church. He says: 
_ “We are going to organize a church 
building committee at once and see what 
we can do toward making definite plans 
for the future. We shall also plan to 
try to follow up some of the strangers 
who come to the meetings and secure 
definite additions to our church member- 
ship list.” 

. Another parishioner, Dr. Robert G. 
Leavitt, head of the biology department 
of the New York State Normal School, 
writes to the League, in part, as follows: 

“T think this has very much benefited 
the church itself, has brought some new 
people into touch and sympathy with us, 
and has much strengthened our appeal to 
several families who incline to belong to 
us. Outside of our circle entirely, the 
mission has promoted liberal religious 
thought in Trenton. There were a good 
many strangers, and they went away with 
a very friendly spirit. The church itself 
was perceptibly energized. 

“Dr. [Horace] Westwood is certainly an 
admirable speaker. His sermons are 
worth hearing, even if you are an out- 
and-out liberal already. He is judicious, 


Tablet to J. Q. Adams 
Unveiled at Quincy, Mass. 


A memorial tablet to John Quincy 
Adams was unveiled November 17 in the 
erypt of “The Church of the Presidents,” 
the First Parish in Quincy, Mass., where 
he and John Adams and the wives of the 
two presidents are buried. The tablet, 
given by the Abigail Phillips Quincy Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, bears the inscription: “John Quincy 
Adams, diplomat, senator, congressman, 
Secretary of State; negotiated the treaty 
of peace with England, 1814; sixth presi- 
dent of the United States; 1767-1848.” 

Mrs. James L. Kerr, regent of the Chap- 
ter, presented the tablet, and it was ac- 
cepted by Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister 
of the church. Miss Abigail Adams, a 
direct descendant in the Adams line, un- 
veiled the memorial. 

The tablet was done by Bruce Wilder 
Saville, layman of this parish and son of 
Mrs. George G. Saville, who was for many 
years chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Committee of the General Alliance. 


Satt Lake Ciry, Utan.—The School of 
Religious Education of the First Unita- 
rian Church reached a new high mark 
October 23, when 146 pupils were in 
attendance. 


tactful, respectful of others’ opinions, per- 


suasive, and forceful. He is a great 
preacher ... precisely the man for a 
mission.” 


Services of the Trenton church are held 
in the building of the School of Industrial 
Arts, and the mission meetings were held 
at the Contemporary Club. Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, the minister, was formerly in 
the Universalist ministry. He is a gradu- 
ate of Tufts College and the Crane Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was given the 
degree of “Master of Humanics” by the 
International Y. M. C. A. College in 1923. 

Dr. Westwood’s sermons on Unitarian 
fundamentals at a stimulating mission 
held in Taunton, Mass., October 30—No- 
vember 6, laid the foundation for a series 
of sermons by the minister, Rey. Dan H. 
Fenn, on the attitude of the Unitarian 
fellowship toward the rites of the church— 
baptism, the Communion service, the mar- 
riage service, and the funeral service.- 

The Trenton mission was followed by 
another in Lynchburg, Va., November 27— 
December 4, which will be reported early. 
Here Rey. John C. Petrie, formerly in the 
Roman Catholic Church, is the minister. 
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Mr. Potter Accepts Call 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Divine Paternity, in 
New York City, noted in THe RecistEr of 
December 1. 


SPoKANE, WASH.—The Euterpean Choral 
Society is being sponsored by the Women’s 
Alliance branch of the First Unitarian 
Church. It is singing at the regular sery- 
ices, and plans to give concerts. It is 
under the leadership of Umberto Martiucci. 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings on the meaning and conduct 
of life by great writers of the ages. 


The best collection of inspirational 
readings yet published is the consensus of 
opinion of professors, ministers, and 
others of many walks in life. 


Nearly 700 pages on India Bible paper, 
pocket size, flexible binding. $2.50 at 
booksellers or 


THH BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 


A 
-TESTAM 
ra 
AN AMERICAN 
TRANSLATION 


An American Translation 


Popular edition $1.00 


The Old Testament 


The New ‘Testament 


Cloth $2.00 and $2.50 


American Translation 


J. M. P. Smith, Theo- 
phile J. Meek, Alex R. 
Gordon, and _ Leroy 
‘Waterman have spent 
four years in making a 
new, more accurate, 
more readable, modern 
translation of the Old 
Testament. 


Ud 


It reveals more clearly 
than has ever before 
been possible the whole 
meaning and message 
of the Bible. 


1713 pages 


Cloth= $7.50 Leather $10.00 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
Leather $3.00 and $3.50 
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Colonel John Sobieski 


Nobleman, soldier, reformer, once lay. 
man of Shelbyville church, 
dies in Los Angeles 


Colonel John Sobieski, descendant of 
Poland’s seventeenth-century King John III 
(Sobieski), who died at the home of his 
daughter in Los Angeles, Calif., November 
12, was at one time a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Shelbyville, Ill, and 
actively co-operated with the minister, 
Rey. Jasper Douthit, in the latter’s Chau- 
tauqua work. He was eighty-five years 
old at the time of his death. ~ 

Colonel Sobieski had an adventurous 
career, much of which is related in his 
autobiography, “Adventures of a Polish 
Nobleman While Serving under the Flags 
of Two Republics.” He was an exile with 
his widowed mother at the age of six 
years, a stowaway to the United States 
at twelve, an Indian fighter at sixteen, a 
soldier in the Union Army when twenty- 
two, and a colonel in the Mexican Army 
at twenty-six. During many years of his 
later life, the aged Polish nobleman at- 
tracted country-wide attention through 
his lectures for woman suffrage and na- 
tional prohibition. 

Six pages of Colonel Sobieski’s auto- 
biography were given over to the story 
of Mr. Douthit’s ministry and champion- 
ship of unpopular reforms. 


Second Church in Boston, 
Holds an “Agape” Dinner 


A harvest dinner in the spirit of the 
early Christian agape or love feast was 
held at the Second Church in Boston on 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving, under 
the auspices of the local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. Dr. Hugene R. Ship- 
pen, the minister, read from Tertullian’s 
description of the agape. Prayer began 
and ended the feast. If the participants 
conversed, it was with the knowledge that 
God was listening. “The renewing of 
friendships,’ said Dr. Shippen, “making 
new acquaintances, and, above all, foster- 
ing the sense of spiritual unity—these 
are the aims of our modern agape.” 

Dr. R. H. Stafford, minister of the Old 
South Church (the Third Church in Bos- 
ton) was a guest and speaker. Introduc- 
ing him, Dr. Shippen recalled the “rift 
in the theological lute’ between these two 
congregations, which was repaired by Dr. 
George A. Gordon, “so that now the 
churches face the challenging problems of 
the time in the friendliest accord and 
with substantially the same intellectual 
and spiritual outlook.” Some years ago 
these two churches exchanged silver Com- 
munion eups.: 

Dr. Stafford said that he had been 
charged with both orthodoxy and heresy. 
This did not disturb him. He emphasized 
the common duties of Christian disciple- 
ship in a spirit that guaranteed a continu- 
ance of the liberal attitude and leader- 
ship at the Old‘ South. 

Dr. Shippen read from the poems of 


Anne..Bradstreet,-.wife of Governor: Brad- 
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street of colonial days, and then read a 
manuscript poem by one of her descend- 
ants, Miss Anne Bradstreet Stedman, a 
present member of the Second Church. 


Remembering the Shut-ins 


EB. EB. Clive of the Copley Theater, Bos- 
ton, Mass., broadcast the annual Christ- 
mas appeal of the Benevolent Fraternity 
Fruit and Flower Mission, Tuesday, De- 
cember 6, from Station WEEI. This Mis- 
sion, each Yuletide season, distributes 
fruits, flowers, jellies, preserves, and 
goodies to thousands of shut-ins in Greater 
Boston. Mrs. Lewis A. Hlliott, executive 
secretary of the Mission, asks that a great 
number of goodies be sent in to the 
headquarters at Horticultural Hall, where 
they will be given to the lonely people of 
the City. Mr. Clive made a special appeal 
for bulbs and plants, as well as flowers 
from social functions, débutante affairs, 
and private greenhouses. 


Aims and Methods Discussed 


An institute of aims and methods in 
church school work was conducted by Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, at the 
autumn meeting of the Channing-Murray 
Sunday School Association of Massachu- 
setts, held at the Unitarian Church in 
Athol, November 9. Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers and church school 
workers are associated in this organiza- 
tion. 
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Essay Awards Are Announced 
in Hackley-Proctor Contest 


Awards in the annual essay competi- 
tion, conducted among students of the 
Hackley School and Proctor Academy, 
have been announced as follows: First 
prize to Stephen Andrew Lynch, Jr., of 
Hackley; second prize, to Richard Mar- 
shall Page of Hackley; and third prize, 
to Marjorie Stearns of Proctor. The es- 
says set forth proposals for curbing pro- 
fessionalism in amateur athletics, and 
were judged by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 
The topic for next year’s competition is 
“Comparative Advantages of Youth in 
1827 and 1927.” 

The prizes, which are of money, and 
are applied to the students’ expenses at 
the schools, are provided from the income 
of a fund for this purpose given by the 
late Ellen M. Kimball of Brookline, Mass. 
The first prize amounts to fifty-five per 
cent. of the year’s proceeds from the fund; 
the second, to thirty per cent.; and the 
third, to fifteen per cent. This was the 
second year of the competition. 


Ministers’ Monday Club 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, December 12, at 11 
A.M., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, minister-at-large 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
will give an address on “The Unitarian 
Ministry-at-Large.”’ This meeting is open 
to the public. 


confusing. 


Christmas has come again in our 


TOY SHOP 


Our Toy Shop is filled to over- 
flowing with fascinating gifts for 
boys and girls. 
many that a list would only be 


it is never too early to buy toys 


There are ever so many good 
reasons for buying toys early 
and none that we know of for 
postponing this great joy of the 
Christmas season. 


Dow t Disappoint the Children! 


R, H. STEARNS Co, 


There are so 


eo 


2 
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Dr. Eliot’s Installation 


Enters into succession of Dr. Frothingham, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 

A large congregation participated in the 
installation of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as 
eleventh minister of Arlington Street 
Shurch in Boston, Mass., and successor 
to the late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
The service, held Sunday morning, No- 
vember 6, was conducted by Rev. Edward 


P. Daniels, who was Dr. Frothingham’s 


assistant, and Rey. Himer 8. Forbes of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, and the church wel- 
ecomed the new minister through Percy 
A. Atherton, chairman of the Prudential 
Committee. 

“You will be the eleventh in a line of 
worthy men, some of them very able men, 
who have ministered to this congrega- 
tion,” said Mr. Atherton, addressing Dr. 
Bliot. “We recall with especial gratitude 
the ministries of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Ezra Stiles Gannett, Brooke Here- 
ford, and Paul Revere Frothingham. 
These men molded the thought of their 
times, and each made his ministry a force 
for good in the community. 

“We are not unmindful, and we believe 
you are not, of the difficulties that lie 
ahead. The church to-day, as perhaps 
never before, is challenged to adapt its 
teachings to the needs of the time; in 
addition, we are confronted here with a 
rapidly changing city life that fairly 
swirls about us. 

“When this congregation first gathered 
in a barn in Long Lane, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, the neighborhood of which 
we are now the center was a swamp; and 
only twenty-seven years ago, when your 
predecessor first stood in this place as 
minister, the neighborhood was wholly 
residential, with little or no business ac- 
tivity anywhere near. 

“To-day we are on the edge of a rapidly 
growing business district, and within the 
time of your ministry we may find our- 
selves in the heart of the business life of 
the city. Truly, changing conditions are 


“no new thing in the life of this congre- 


gation. 

“And these changes have not all been 
material; in an equal, if not in a greater 
degree, they have been spiritual. Intel- 
lectual restlessness pervades our time. 
Old truths need rephrasing, new by-ways 
need new guideboards. The emphasis on 
things religious is shifting. Just now we 
are not clear. To you we turn to lead us. 

“The task we lay before you is not an 
easy one, but we know that will not dis- 
quiet you. In welcoming you to our min- 
istry we look forward with courage and 
high hope. 

“A wise man once said, ‘Mankind needs 
worship, needs incitement to love, rever- 
ence, and duty, and a happy conception of 
the spiritual universe; without these 
helps, man cannot be happy in his family, 
his labor, or the social order.’ For these 
ideals we bespeak your sympathy. 

“In time-honored words, long and widely 
used at installations of ministers in free 
churches, we tell you that ‘we would have 
you dwell among us preaching the word 
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of truth in freedom and in love; rebuking 
evil and maintaining righteousness; min- 
istering to us alike in our joys and in our 
sorrows; setting forth the Christian way 
of life. 

“‘On our part we pledge ourselves, so 
far as in us lieth, to walk with you in 
unity of spirit, in the bonds of peace, and 
in all the ways of God, known or to be 
made known unto us.’” 

In his response, Dr. Eliot, as preacher 
of the sermon for the morning, held that 
the Christian religion had been spread, not 
by its rituals and creeds, but by the con- 
tagion of life, by the influence of one 
personal life upon another, beginning with 
the power of the life of Jesus Christ. 

“When a man is called to the ministry 
of religion,” he said, “it means that he is 
to make the most and the best of this 
span of life. He is to have a passion for 
truth and good will, to have sympathy 
with the needs of his fellow men, to find 
joy in service, and he should be moved by 
an eager desire to make the will of God 
to be done in the earth. Thus religion in 
the modern sense is the communion of 
spirit with spirit. Truth is not a dis- 
covery for the man who stands aloof from 
his fellow men; but truth is for men and 
men are for truth. Thus to be a minister 
is the noblest office of manhood. The 
minister is to give people an abiding sense 
of moral and spiritual values.” 


Hollywood Humanist Issued 


The Hollywood Humanist, issued by the 
Unitarian Church of Hollywood, Calif., is 
one of the latest arrivals among enlarged 
and newsy church bulletins. Volume one, 
number one, contains eight pages of news, 
original contributions, and church notices. 
A unique feature is a department of 
“Who’s Who in the Unitarian Society of 
Hollywood.” Th® first sketches are those 
of Dr. Samuel Ayres, Jr., noted physician, 
who first suggested the organization of a 
Unitarian society in Hollywood; and his 
wife, formerly Helen Lucina Lowry, at 
one time a teacher in the Manual Arts 
High School of Kansas City, Mo. 

The first issue quotes this gem, under 
the head of “What Price Fundamental- 
ism?” : 

“One J. Bedford Evans of Santa Ana is 
convinced ‘after a careful study of condi- 
tions, both spiritual and material, as they 
exist to-day’ that ‘the enacting of four 
new laws would automatically wipe out 
and makes useless ninety. per cent. of the 
laws existing to-day. 

“ ‘Hirst—A strict Sunday observance law, 
with severe penalties for violations. 

“ ‘Second—A law to place the Bible in 
every schoolroom and every home, and the 
reading of at least two chapters every day. 

“‘Third—A law providing that before 
marriage every couple must first obtain 
the approval and written consent of a 
Christian minister. 

“<‘Fourth—A law disfranchising any and 


all persons convicted of any violation of’ 


the above laws.’ ” 


An article on “Humanism” is contribu- |- 


ted... by: Dr... F)D. Bullard. <enctGiten eis 
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It Advertised in 1830 


A subscriber, Dr. Harry M. Gilbert, 
Springfield, Mass., sends a copy of the 
Lowell Journal, of Lowell, Mass., of De- 
cember 29, 1880, in which appears an 
advertisement of THE CHRISTIAN REGIs- 
TER. It was then published on Saturdays. 
“The leading object of this work,” says 
the advertisement, “is to inculcate the 
principles of a rational faith, and to pro- 
mote the practice of true piety. To this 
end, it aims to encourage a spirit of free 
and independent inquiry, to assist in dif- 
fusing a knowledge of the true principles 
of Scriptural interpretation, and to recom- 
mend the meek and charitable temper of 
the gospel.” 

It announces that “géntlemen of the 
first talents and distinction, both among 
the clergy and laity, are contributors to 
the work.” 


Twenty Years at Lebanon 


The twenty years’ ministry of Rev. John 
W. Barker over the Unitarian Church of 
Lebanon, N.H., was observed Sunday, No- 
vember 6, by a rally-day morning service, 
a supper at 6.30 p.m. in the parish house, 
and a musical service at S p.M., with re- 
miniscent remarks by the pastor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barker were given a purse of money. 

Mr. Barker was ordained in 1898. Be- 
fore coming to Lebanon in 1907, he served 
Unitarian churches in Pembroke, Mass., 
Waterville, Me., and Athol, Mass. The 
Lebanon church was organized in 1865. 


DaveNPoRT, JTowa.—Professors of the 
State University of Iowa are giving a 
series of lectures before the chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, on “What Is Man?’ 


Great 
Companions 


By Robert French Leavens 


Readings, in prose and verse, varying in length 
trom a few sentences to several pages, on the mean- 
ing and conduct of life, from about 4500 B.C. 
through the present time. 


Liberal — Universal 
A source of light, strength and reassurance. 
The following unsolicited letter represents the 
essence of opinion of many college presidents, pro- 
fessors, preachers, teachers and individuals in the 
ordinary walks of life 


Your book, ‘Great Companions’’. has just come 
in today. I have sat down and read a lot of it with 
greatest interest and with great indebtedness to 
you for having made the materia! available to me. 
I look forward to using chis as a handbook of in- 
spirational reading. It is a fine service which you 
have rendered and ( thank you for the service and 
for having remembered me with the book itself. 


Ernest Martin Hopkins, 
Presideni 0+ Dartmouth College 


“A beautiful and wonderful book” 


Price $2.50 
Bible India paper, flexible binding, pocket size. 
For sale at all booksellers or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Law of the Good Will 


(Continued from page 970) 


best, everyone hates to do cruel or mean 
things, we hate injustice and all inhu- 
manity ; at our best, we are generous; at 
our best, we have no wish to punish 
others; we can always do better for them, 
especially for our children; at. our best, 
we understand the way of magnanimity 
and forgiveness. At our best, we are 
actually living the life of the good will 
of the universe; we draw on a power and 
resources of good which we have never 
begun to exhaust. Good will is thus the 
one grand need of mankind wherewith to 
put an end to war. It is the rule to do 
our best at all times, never to fear to 
do right, nor to desire to go with a multi- 
tude to do evil, and never to have enemies. 
This is a new kind of pacifism ; it is most 
delightful, being what we are made for; 
no one can help approving it, when once 
he understands how it works. It is paci- 
fism with power. All weapons of hate 
fall before the presence of the men of 
genuine and active good will. 

People often say that they hope so to 
prosper as to retire by and by and lead a 
earefree and joyous holiday season. The 
rule of the good will is better than this; 
it has no “dead line” in it, or any need 
of a pension system to constitute a privi- 
leged class. The rule is continual life, 
always pressing on’ us, and bidding every 
man to give and share and pour out his 
best, and ever to move and to grow as 
the highway before him leads on. To use 
the good will is ever fresh life and glad- 
ness, as becomes the citizens of a spiritual 
universe. 

The old Hebrew Wisdom Book had a 
wonderful vision of the greatest power 
in the world, the perfect Wisdom: “For 
in her is an understanding spirit, one 
only, manifold, lively, clear, not subject 
to hurt, loving the thing that is good, 
quick, which cannot be hindered, ready 
to do good, kind to man, steadfast, sure, 
having all power, overseeing all things, 
and going through all understanding pure 
and most subtile spirits.’ What is this 
but the good will, the eternal spirit of 
power which already begins to flow in 
all human beings with promise to change 
the face of the world! 

But does not the way of the good will 
cost fearful sacrifice? Human life is 
costly however you take it. What if the 
cost is one part of the life? The best 
things cost the most. Will you follow 
some beautiful art? Then count the cost. 
The better it is, the more you love it, the 
more it will cost. You must devote your- 
self to it, else you had better not choose 
it. Do you therefore give it up? Would 
you have it otherwise? But the quest we 
have before us is the very essence of life; 
it is the secret of happiness. To us men 
is offered that fulfillment in work which 
interprets and justifies all the labor and 
sorrow of the ages. It is now and here. 
All is yours as you go on and live—power, 
order, more skill as you daily practice 
your art; love, the best comrades, ap- 
preciation, joy; all, more than anyone 
ever uses. Every day the way is made 
to be more rewarding. This is the nature 
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of real life in a real universe. This fits; 
and, as it fits closer, opens new doors. 
You live thus as if this were God’s world; 
you treat everyone as you would treat the 
children of God; and nature itself answers 
to your motions, yields you companion- 
ship, and teaches you its music. 


Dr. MacCallum at King’s Chapel 


The visiting preacher at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., the week of December 13, 
will be Dr. John A. MacCallum of the 
Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., since 1910, who will take the 
four noon services, Tuesday to Friday in- 
clusive, December 138-16. He is the twenty- 
third member of the immediate family 
connection to be ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry. On Monday there will be 
an organ recital in the Chapel from 12.15 
to 1 P.M. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—Miss Nina F. How- 
ard is taking charge of the Sunday-school 
of the First Unitarian Church until the 
engagement of a new minister. 


Marietta, OH10.—The Women’s Alliance 
branch recently entertained the women’s 
societies of the Universalist churches in 
Lower Salem, Little Hocking, and Rock- 
land, Ohio. The Laymen’s League chapter, 
meeting the next evening, discussed human- 
ism, and concluded that the theistic atti- 
tude included all the good in humanism 
and something more which was demanded 
to “satisfy the hunger of the heart of man.” 
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George R. Dodson Chapter 


The Laymen’s League chapter of Ala- 
meda, Calif., hitherto unnamed, has been 
christened the George R. Dodson Chapter. 
Dr. Dodson was minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Alameda from 1891 
to 1901. The chapter is holding monthly 
forum meetings, at which prominent Hast 
Bay educators are speaking. 


THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


others. 


script. 


and serene.”’—Boston Herald. 


For Christmas Giving 


Reminiscences of 
Present Day Saints 


Francis G. Peabody 


Incisive portrait sketches of Charles W. Eliot, Phillips 
Brooks, James Freeman Clarké, Edward Everett Hale, and 
“To read this book is to come into intimate touch 
with some of the finest souls of recent days, every one of 
them having been close to the life of their present biog- 
rapher. To many, a new light will shine on figures which 
have hitherto been to them dim and vague.”—Boston Tran- 
“He is writing of men and women of beautiful spirit 
in a way that makes us know them better and love them 
more, but all the time he is making us better acquainted 
with himself and showing us a personality that is shining 


""s,00.. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. geet 
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Wanted: A Gown 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

A ehureh in our fellowship has recently 
called a minister, and both church and 
minister would like him to preach in a 

own. They are not financially able, how- 
a to provide him with one. Is there 
not, hanging in the closet of some church 
vestry or of some minister’s study, a spare 
gown that is never used? If one is found, 
will the finder please communicate with 
the undersigned at Unitarian Headquart- 
ers, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City? 

The gown will be accepted even if in 
need of repairs. 

Sypney B. Syow 


285 Madison Avenue, 
New Yor«, N.Y. 


GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Readings on the meaning and conduct 
of life by great writers of the ages. 


The best collection of inspirational 
readings yet published is the consensus of 
opinion of professors; ministers, and 
others” of many walks in life. 


Nearly 700 pages on India Bible paper, 
pocket size, flexible binding. $2.50 at 
’ booksellers or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register . 
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Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


_ Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


| THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


985 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Mrs. 
Mary A. Sanenr, 46 Cleveland Avenue, Brain- 


MAGAZINES—Special Christmas Rates. 


tree, Mass. ‘Tel. Braintree 0319-J. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. 
permanent home for travelers. 
“G” Street, Northwest. 


Kern’s delightful, 
Address: 1912 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 


Plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. Carrtan 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 

Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Endorsed by 

best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 

ah cents. TH SHAKESPEARH CLUB, Camden, 
aine. 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


= 


By Michael Pupin 


“He is a scientist of the scientists who 


religious in spirit.” —Win1i1am Pizrson 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 
By Jules Verne 


eth. 


sics. 


Fon a painting — N. C. Wyeth. 


nificance.” —The Continent. 
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A magnificent 
story: of Czar- 
ist Russia, su- 
perbly illus- 
trated from 
the paintings 
of N. 


$2.50 Illus- 
trated Clas- 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


“T wish I could have had a book like this for my children when they were little. Now I shall use it for my grandchildren.” 


*A translation as simple as it is beautiful in diction . . . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS « 


«~ BOOKS OF MERIT FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


is also filled with religion.” —Asheville Times. 


“This book is another sign that we may find some of the leadership we need to guide us towards that recon- 
struction of religion, which is so vital a necessity, in some of the outstanding men of science who are also deeply 


MerriLu. 


SIMPLICITY 
TOWARD 
CHRIST 


By Howard Chandler 
Robbins 


The Dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John 
the Divine makes an 
optimistic appeal for 
spirituality from a 
wide and sympathetic 
view of civilization, 
without cant, and 
alive with modern in- 
terest. $2.00 


Times”’ 
following 


C. Wy- 


Scribner 


through 


$2.00 


Arranged by Wenry A. Sherman and Charles Foster Kent 


597 FIFTH 


AMERICA 
FINDING 
HERSELF 


By Mark Sullivan 


The story of “Our 
through the 
years immediately 
“The Turn 
of the Century,” 


fashions, songs, edu- 
cation, and religion of 
the average man and’ 
woman, and through 
prominent leaders. 


a fascinating narrative. The Bible loses nothing of its spiritual sig- 


AVENUE 


$2.50 


MICHAEL PUPIN 


THE ‘CANARY’ 
MURDER CASE 
By S.S. Van Dine 


“A model of every- 
thing a detective 
story should be—a 
monument, -a cathe- 
dral among detective 
stories.”—The Sphere 
(London). “Extraor- 
dinarily fine.” — Ep- 
WIN BsoRKMAN in 
the Asheville Times. 

$2.00 


the fads, 


$5.00 


—Henry vAn Dyxn. 


$3.50 


NEW YORK 


T 
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THE WAYSIDE PuLPIT||D I] R KE CC TOR Y 


More things are 
wrought by prayer 


than this world 
dreams of; 
wherefore let thy 
voice rise 
" TENNYSON 


Merge West Florida Churches; 
Dr. Coleman Calls to South 


At the Florida State Convention of Uni- 
versalist Churches, which closed in Pen- 
sacola, November 12, resolutions were 
adopted declaring the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches of Western Florida 
merged, as they already are in eastern 
and southern Florida, and endorsing the 
action of the Conference of Religious lib- 
erals in October, which the Convention in- 
terpreted to mean that every church of 
either denomination, or missionary enter- 
prise to be organized in future by either, 
will be under the joint control of both 
denominations, except the Universalist 
Church at Tarpon Springs and the Uni- 
tarian Chureh at Orlando, both of which 
the Convention hopes soon will become 
affiliated with the United Liberal Church. 

Dr. James C. Coleman of the United 
Liberal Church, Jacksonville, delivered 
the sermon at the last session of the Con- 
vention, on “The South’s Challenge to Re- 
ligious Liberalism.” 

“Tf you find difficulty in understanding 
religious liberalism,’ he said, “it is not 
because it is so complex or enigmatic, but 
because your mind has been filled from 
childhood with certain texts, creeds, and 
dogmas which are hard to get rid of. “Of 
its practicality, he continued: ‘Religious 
liberalism has made its largest contribu- 
tion to social progress in America from 
the preventive, rather than the curative, 
point of view. As a result, it has pro- 
duced great poets, philanthropists, edn- 
cators, and scientists, whose names iill 
high places in the Hall of Fame and cover 
many pages of ‘Who’s Who.’ Religious 
liberalism has sought to have men edu- 
cated and trained for life here and nov. 

“The challenge of religious liberalism to 
the good people of the South is to join 
the vanguard of the liberal religious forces 
which are aiding so materially the self- 
emancipation of the new South through 
clear thinking, clean living, and Christ- 
like worshiping of one God, the Father of 
us all.” F 


Mr. Starkey to Sacramento 


Rey. Robert E. Starkey, who has been 
assistant minister of the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
accepted a unanimous call to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian Church in. Sacra- 
mento, Calif. This parish has been vacant 
since Rey. Berkeley B. Blake resigned to 
become Pacific Coast secretary of Unita- 
rian agencies. 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Laymen’s Sunday 
December 11 


This participation of men in the 
prophetic and priestly function in 
many of our free churches has en- 
abled them in greater numbers to 
carry on the services when no minis- 
ter is available. It has promoted 
better understanding between minis- 
ter and laity. Sponsored by the 


Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


SixTrnpn Bwacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 3, 1928, at 57th Strect and Wood- 
lawn Avenue. one block from the University 
of Chicago. im its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address. the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnam SmitH 


I NM Epwarp J. Samson, T’reas 
Acting President 


19 Congress Street, Boston 
THE BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locgn, Prestdent. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


'|THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


| IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C, Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. Te 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. - 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B , A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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“Cell keep our Christmas Merry still’... 


so sings the old English ballad. And hearts 
all over the world answer to the refrain. 


Christmas cheer casts a glow over these next few weeks. If you 
would make the most of holiday happiness, you must do 
your shopping in the pleasantest way possible. 

The earlier days of the month, and 
the earlier hours of the day 
are recommended 
for utmost 
comfort. 


Gre from Jordan’s have 
made 76 Christmases merry 


The Store that ts filled with the 
- Spirit of Christmas 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BYies! 


He 
sells newspapers outside the opera house.” 


“Your son has a fine voice!” 


Politics make strange bedfellows, but 
they soon,get accustomed to the same 
bunk.—Saint Paul Dispatch. 


Nothing irks a genuine college boy more 
than shaking out the enyelope from home 
and finding nothing in it but news and 
love—Detroit News. 


Taxi Driver (after patron’ pays fare) : 
“Here’s your receipt, sir.’ Patron: “Ah, 
I see. Did I buy the car?’—Denison 
Flamingo. 


A skilled physician, about to perform a 
delicate operation on a patient’s ear, gave 
wisdom and humor: “I may hurt you, but 
I will not injure you.” 


“Are we going Dutch on this,” asked the 
sarcastic diner of a friend whose hand 
apeared to be caught in his pocket, “or 
are you going Scotch?”—Detroit News. 


“T do hope it’s nothing but a cigarette 
cough that ails Betty,” said one of our 
mothers in her anxious way yesterday ; 
and that’s another day we never expected 


to live to see, but did—Ohio State 
Journal. . 
First Crossworder: “Say, what does 


‘bucolic’ mean?” Second Crossworder : 
“Why, that means ‘rural.’”’ First Cross- 
worder: “Oh! I thought it was something 
about liquor.’”” Second Crossworder: “No, 
that’s ‘Biblical.’ ” 


One day while Millais was engaged in 
painting his famous picture, ‘‘Chill Octo- 
ber,” among the reeds and rushes on the 
banks of the Tay, near Perth, a voice 
came from oyer the hedge: “Man, did ye 
never try photography?’ “No, never,” 
replied Millais, painting slowly. A pause. 
“It’s a hantle quicker,’ said the voice. 
“Yes, I suppose so.” Another pause. “‘An’ 
it’s mair liker the place,’ was the final 
thrust.—W atchman-Hawaminer. 


A prize competition in The London 
Saturday Review, set by Princess Bibesco, 
ealled for humorous lines such as appear 
on the funny films. We select a few of 
those elicited: “The only man who was 
not spoiled by being lionized was Daniel.” 
“He suffered severely from cold feet, but 
they were not his own.” “I left her in the 
Grand Canyon trying to get the last word 
with an echo.” ‘It was a town so full of 
lawyers that they changed the hotel’s name 


to ‘Writs.” “It was the sort of street 
in which Cupid shot only with Pierce 
Arrows.” 


These “worn coins” of parsons’ speech 
won a prize for F. J. Sainty from Z'he 
Christian World, London: “Spiritual dy- 
namic.” “Expulsive power of a new 
affection.” “If I may be pardoned for a 
personal allusion.” ‘“Previous speakers 
have left me little to say.” “As I came 
along, I wondered what I should speak 


about.” “Some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” “This is a critical time for the 
churehes.” “What the world needs is 
Christ.” “God’s in His heaven: all’s right 
with the world.” “The Great Head of the 
Church.” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
- Vice-Presidenis, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


iz 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ffs following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


2 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. . 


ETOUIM SILLS TT SHUT IMULTeNHIT MTS ITTT 
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PURE MAPLE SYRUP 


Prices F.0.B. Westford, Vt. 


Single gallon $2.50 


Six gallons 14.50 
Over six, per gallon 2.30 
Soft sugar, 10 Ibs. 3.30 
Soft sugar, 5 Ibs. 1.80 


Syrup on hand at all times. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
O. H. JACKSON, WustrorD, Vr. 


2 PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 

Embroideries for half a century. 


7 CoxSons & Vining 191293#.234 st. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
terial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. : 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 bs 


Obituary 


KEYES.—At her home in Concord, Mass., 
November 28, 1927, Alice Reynolds Keyes, wife 
of Prescott: Keyes, and daughter of the late 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, D.D., aged 71 years, 
8 months, 2 days. 
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ARLINGTON STREDBT CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church School 
9.30 A.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Dr. Eliot 
will preach at both services. All seats free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.M., Morning service, 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
BOSTON, 650 South Street. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, minister. Services, 11 a.m. December 
Sermon Series: December 4, “The Genius of 
Jesus.” December 11, “Jesus and Paul.” 
December 18, “Jesus and Buddha.’ Decem- 
ber 25, ‘The First Birthday.” 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.m. Suuday-school, 3 p.m. Hour of 
Organ music at 4.30 P.m., by William B. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately after 
morning service on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.mM., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Principal R. 
Bruce Taylor. Week-day Services: 12.15 p.m., 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
inclusive, Rev. John A. MacCallum, D.D., Wal- 
nut Street Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


_  - 


